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“Hot Spice Gingerbread, Smoking Hot” 


From the series illustrating ‘Cries of London’’ by F. Wheatley, R.A. 
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HIGH school girl sits quietly in 
a corner of a child’s nursery in a 
private home, a notebook in her lap and 
pencil poised, noting every move the 
mother makes and every word she says 
as she gives her four-year-old son his 


dinner. Soon the girl will have the op- 
portunity of caring for the child herself. 
It all is a part of a three credit child 
training course for high school girls 
given in the School of Agriculture on 
the University of Minnesota Farm 
Campus. 

The course, the pioneer in its field in 
high schools, is made especially appro- 
priate for this school because the stu- 
dents go no farther in their education 
and expect to be homemakers in the 
near future. It is a requirement for all 
senior girls. 

Both theory and practice are included 
to give the girls all types of informa- 
tion. It was felt that seeing the child 
in the natural home situation would be 
the most helpful thing possible. 

Names of parents of preschool chil- 
dren, between the years of two and five, 
who live in the residential section near 
the Farm Campus, were obtained through 
the faculty. The mothers were inter- 
viewed and cooperative ones were found. 
They agreed to have a girl observe one 
afternoon a week, for they realized the 
value to the student of seeing how the 
child behaves and how the mother of the 
child deals with the child in various 
situations. Something which should, 
and does, naturally follow this is the 
fact that the mothers talk over with the 
girl anything she doesn’t understand. 
At first the students observed only; now 
half the time they are in the home with 
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A Child Training Course for High School Girls 


Practical Nursery School Experience Gained at University of Minnesota 


By Janet Hart 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


the children, reading to them, walking 
with them, entering into all kinds of play 
‘with them, putting them to bed and get- 
ting them up, preparing some meals for 
the children, and using the correct tech- 
nique in supervising the eating of those 
meals. 

In conjunction with the observation, 
the girls read outside of class and dis- 
cuss in class the problems that have 
arisen from the reading they have done 
and the observations they have made 
So the week’s work of each girl in 
cludes the following: observation; refer 
ence work, reading (for the most part 
in “Child Care and Training” by Faegre 
and Anderson, and in “Care and Train 
ing of Children” by 
Johnson); and an informal discussion 
of the problems that have arisen during 
the previous week due to reading and 
observation, and of the things to be 
An obser- 


Goodspeed and 


noted in the week to come. 
vation sheet for each lesson lists the im- 
portant suggestions for the girls. 

sefore a student ever enters the 
child’s home, she must pass the test for 
communicable diseases, a necessary pre 
caution to safeguard the child. At any 
time that either the student or the child 
is ill, no observations are made; instead 
another time is arranged. 

\ third item that is included in the 
quarter’s work is the term project, 
which the class does as a group. The 
fall quarter, 1937, group chose, as a be 
ginning toward the goal of a nursery 
school, to make toys and home equip 
children 


ment suitable for eighteen 


The equip- 


months to five years of age. 
ment was made from prune boxes and 
orange crates, and included tables, chairs, 
beds, cradles, bookcases, kitchen cup- 
boards, and the like. Among the toys 
made were pyramids of blocks and cans, 
trains, dolls, stick-horses, books, and mu- 
sical instruments. The winter quartet 
class continued the work by padding the 
chairs and davenports and making slip 
covers for them. Three play centers 
were then arranged—one for dolls; om 
for quiet recreation, where the books, 
music, and beads were placed; and the 
third as a center for activity of a more 
physical nature, where the teeter-totters, 
blocks, and trains were located. 

At the end of the quarter the class set 


up the nursery, and each girl brought 
in “her” child for the afterneon. Six 
teen children between the ages of eight 
een months and four years played hap 
pily with the homemade equipment and 
enjoyed a cup of fruit juice in the mid 
dle of the afternoon. Then the class 
entertained the mothers at a tea and in 
vited them to inspect the nursery they 
had prepared. The girls had also placed 
on a table a selection of bulletins and 
Most of the 


so the mothers 


pamphlets for parents 

reading matter was free; 
took what they liked The mothers 
were very interested, very appreciative, 
and very cooperative, and said that they 
would continue to enjoy assisting the 
class in whatever ways they could. The 
hope of the present classes and the fac 

ulty is that this will develop into a real 
nursery school, and that next year the 
class will conduct on the average of two 
days a week a two and one-half to three 


hour nursery school 
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| Hone economists are quite well 
agreed as to the importance of 


the teaching environment in the field of 


home economics education. In fact, 
many go so far as to say that in no 
other field of education is it so impor- 
tant. On the other hand, many school 
officials say that home economics teach- 
ers and supervisors over-emphasize the 
importance of equipment, especially unit 
desks and unit kitchens—that a girl can 
learn to cook on any kind of table. 
Naturally, a school official forms his 
opinion from what goes on in the foods 
laboratory of his school. Perhaps his 
teachers are teaching just cooking and 
have failed to grasp and exemplify in 
their teaching the idea back of unit 
desks and unit kitchens, seeing in them 
merely an attractive set-up or “little 
playhouses” difficult to supervise. Again, 
it may be, they are making an excellent 
job of up-to-date teaching with out-of- 
date equipment, because they have 
grasped basic principles of management 
and are resourceful in putting them to 
work. 

What is the philosophy back of the 
modern foods laboratory arrangement? 
To create a homelike atmosphere? Cer- 
tainly, to the extent of having the room 
attractive and the equipment modelled 
after that used in homes rather than in 
standards 
for the community? Not in the sense 
of something to be duplicated, for the 
homes 


science laboratories. To set 


represented in one class may 
humblest cottage to 


residences and_ the 


range from the 
quite 
kitchens vary from the small, compact 
apartment kitchenette to the large gen- 
eral purpose farm kitchen. Certainly not 
by furnishing talking points for enter- 


pretentious 


prising salesmen because the depart- 
ment is equipped with their company’s 
ranges, sinks, refrigerators, etc. The 


particular make of range, sink, or re- 
frigerator usually means the lowest bid 
on several equally acceptable models. 
It means setting standards for the com- 
munity by exemplifying in the set-up 
basic principles of efficient kitchen plan- 
ning and in its use, developing manage- 
ment abilities in preparing and serving 
food. In this sense, standards are set 
up which can be attained by all homes 
of the community, to a certain extent at 
least, no matter what the economic level. 

It is true that girls can learn to cook 
on any kind of table. It is also true 
they can learn many other phases of 
food management with very poor equip- 
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Setting Standards For The Community 


By Catherine T. Bryden 


State College 
Pullman, Washington 


ment, e.g., planning menus ahead for 
several days; cooking for more than 
one meal at a time; cooking part of the 
meal hours ahead of serving time; cook- 
ing at the same time dishes requiring 
the same tools or processes; serving 
inexpensive, satisfying meals because 
food values are understood and also 
basic principles of menu planning and 
informal table service. In any kind of a 
setup, students can be guided in purpos- 
ing, planning, executing, and judging 
meal service as well as other food man- 
agement activities. Our methods and 
teaching emphasis are often more im- 
portant than equipment in teaching for 
general behaviors. 

On the other hand, it is estimated that 
homemakers spend 70-75 per cent of 
their waking hours in the kitchen, most- 
ly in preparing food, serving it and 
clearing up. Yet providing food for the 
family is only one phase of housekeep- 
ing and housekeeping is only one phase 
of homemaking. The homemaker is also 
responsible for family morale, picnics, 
birthdays, supervising play, friendships, 
education, etc., to say nothing of her 
own development as an individual and 
her community responsibilities. Her 
problem is to provide food for the 
family and also manage other house- 
keeping duties so that she has time and 
energy for the numerous other phases 
of home living. The first step in the 
way of cutting down on time spent in 
feeding a family is, of course, a well 
planned kitchen, the basic principles cf 
which the unit kitchens and unit desks 
should demonstrate—activity areas con- 
sisting of a large piece of equipment 
such as sink or range, flanged by work- 
ing surfaces and storage facilities for 
tools and supplies, necessitating a mini- 
mum of stooping and stretching, and 
arranged in a step saving sequence. 
Neat, dextrous methods of working will 
also save time and energy and in this 
working heights and efficient placement 
of tools and supplies is a great help. 

Should we stop at unit kitchens and 
desks? Should not the entire laboratory 
demonstrate desirable standards? There 
is the care of aprons; storage of linens 
and large pieces of equipment used only 
occasionally; care and use of the refrig- 
erator; filing and use of reference ma- 
terial; etc. Should it not be possible to 
carry on activities with a minimum of 
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irritation to all members of the group, © 
—teachers as well as students? How © 
many of us at some time or other, have 
not almost lost our good dispositions 
over irritating inconveniences? Per- 
haps the floor space allotted to home- 
making instruction is at least fairly 
adequate but the furnishings are not 
sufficiently versatile for the many types 
of activities which must be carried on 
there. Time which could be spent to 
much better advantage in some other 
way, must be spent in re-arranging fur- 
niture, setting up and taking down fold- 






















ing tables, chairs, etc. Work is inter- ~lggs 
rupted by students from other classes lop 
because periods are too short, no matter cen 
how well organized, for meals other spac 
than the corn flakes, sliced oranges, toast not 
and cocoa type. Aprons are unsightly wall 
because of inadequate or unsuitable equi 
space for keeping them. Purses, note- Wee 
books, pens, etc. lie around on tables ers, 
or chairs in the way and often get lost edu 
or soiled; coats and sweaters ditto. was 
The pictures accompanying this article the 
will show how the Pullman, Washington, the 
high school attempted to solve these Oth 
problems. Considering the size and of | 
shape of the laboratory and the activi- als. 
ties to be carried on in it, a combination boa 
of unit kitchens and unit desks seemed the 
to offer the best utilization of space. A =e 
small room adjoining was fitted up very = 
much like a home kitchen with sink, Kit 
outlets for hot plates or other electric wh 
equipment, and storage cabinets. Here the 
high school students and student teach- | 
ers can work without disturbing classes foo 
at work in the main laboratory. Here Shi 
also are stored general supplies, extra “an 
1e 


serving dishes, large utensils used only 
occasionally—canners, ice cream freez- 
ers, etc.; dish towels, table linens, and 
silence cloths; the refrigerator; and 
pegs for dish towels over a low radiator 
which dries them out in a few minutes. 

The commonest criticisms of unit a 
kitchens is that they take up too much 
space for the number of students ac- 
commodated and are difficult to super- 
vise. For these reasons, many teach- 
ers prefer unit desks, If the unit kitch- 
ens are separated by cupboards or paf- 
titions, supervision may be difficult, es- 
pecially in the corridor type of labora- 
tory. The wall arrangement of cupboards 
shown in the pictures does not present 
this difficulty. The small serving tables 
can be extended to serve six people. 
Protected by oilcloth, they can be used 
for conferences or cutting tables by the 
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overflow from the clothing laboratory. 
Tops of unit desks are also used for 
serving and cutting out. For additional 
space, a table was planned which, when 
not in use, lets down flat against the 
wall under the blackboard. Wardrobes 
equipped with poles and coat hangers 
were installed where aprons, pot hold- 
ers, coats, and sweaters are hung. Adult 
education groups also use them for their 
wraps. Name tags can be fastened to 
the hangers making quick inspection at 
the end of the class period possible. 
Other cabinet sections on the same side 
of the room are for illustrative materi- 
als. All shelves in cabinets and cup- 
boards, both in the small kitchen and 
the main laboratory, are adjustable 
which makes their use very flexible. 
3ooks, purses, etc. are placed in unit 
kitchen or desk drawers near the floor 
where they are safe and well out of 
the way. 

The height of working surfaces in a 
foods laboratory presents a problem. 
Should we equip with the standard com 
mercial height of 36 inches or 33 inches, 
the height preferred by Mrs. Average 














(Right) In the background, 
a unit desk in use; also 
cabinets for illustrative ma- 
terial and wardrobes for 
aprons,—both with sliding 
doors. Unit desk in fore- 
ground, (Left) Wardrobe 


showing method of 'ianging 
aprons and holders. 


as found by a study made of working 
heights?* Several different heights 
might be inadvisable from the cost 
standpoint. Perhaps some day we will 
have adjustable cabinets, sinks, stoves, 
etc., similar to home room seats which 
can be adjusted for the individuals us- 
ing them for the time being. Until then, 
how can we make the students “height 
conscious”? In this particular labora 
tory, the unit kitchens are 36 inches 
high because metal sink units were used. 
(Many school officials feel that the ini- 
tial cost of these is less than the ulti 
mate cost of locally made cabinets be 
cause the latter are often poorly con 
structed.) Then, because grades 8-12 
use this same laboratory, the minimum 
height of 31 inches was used for the 
unit desks. Thus we have these two 
extremes and it was planned that by 
using platforms and boxes each stepping 
up one inch, students could try out dif- 
ferent working heights. and thus | 
made “height conscious”. Possibly a 
uniform height of 33 inches would have 
been better—we are not prepared to 
say. 

Needless to say, we cannot expect 
students to absorb these efficiency ideas 
merely by working in an attractive, well 
planned laboratory. If we extol thi 
merits of metal kitchen units and of 
tile or inlaid linoleum with feature 

(Continued on page 380) 

* Bull. 345. Agricultural Experiment Station 
State College of Washington Standards for 
Working Surface Heights and Other Space 
Units of the Dwelling, Wilson, ag Th 


er. (Also published by Oregon gy, Exp. Sta 
tion as Bull. 348.) 










(Right) One unit kitchen 
and part of another. A ver- 
satile arrangement as two 
serving tables can be used 
together for conferences or 
for serving larger groups 
than four. Note wall ar 
rangement of cupboards and 
toe space under cabinets 
Notice rod for dish towels 
at end of sink unit. Floor 
and counter tops covered 
with linoleum, (Left) Metal 
pegs for dish towels. Low 
radiator beneath dries them 
out in a few minutes 








(Below) Cabinet for storing linens, win- 
dow draperies and equipment for teach- 
ing home care of the sick. The draw 
shelves were intended for table linens 
but the two lower ones are used at 
present for one type of mounted illus- 
trative material 





(Above) These draw shelves are con 
venient for the low cabinets of unit 
desks and kitchens since they can be 
pulled forward thus eliminating stooping 
or getting down on knees to reach equip 

ment stored at the back 
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Home Economics For The Handicapped Pupil 


By Elise H. Martens 





Senior Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children, 


HE “handicapped pupil”, for pur- 

poses of this discussion is, | under- 
stand, to be defined as the girl (or the 
hoy) who is retarded to a considerabl 
extent in intellectual development, and 
who therefore is unable to reach th 
standards of verbal or abstract thinking 
ordinarily set for adolescents enrolled in 
the secondary school. I need not tell you 
that in the modern high school such 
pupils are legion. According to recent 
statistics, more than 60 percent of the 
total population 14 to 17 years of age 
are in school. This fact alone, if the 
distribution of intelligence follows a 
normal curve, is sufficient to indicat 
how wide the variation in the intelli- 
gence of high school pupils must b« 
and how far below the theoretical stand- 
ard of 100 it must extend. 

Instead of having in our secondary 
schools the highly selected population o1 
a generation or two ago, we find a het- 
erogeneous mass of young people, many 
of them incapable of abstract thinking 
motor-minded, and either bored or irri 
tated by efforts to improve their verbal! 
achievements. Even so-called = “sul 
normal” children, who have been en- 
rolled in special or ungraded classes it 
the elementary school, are now finding 
their way into the high school or junior 
high school when they become 14, 15, or 
16 years of age. Of 30,000 seriously re- 
tarded adolescents reported -last year to 
the Office of Education by a group of 43 
selected school systems, more than 16 
percent were receiving special instruc- 
tion, not in special schools or special 
classes of the elementary school, but in 
junior or senior high school. And this 
has come about because the public sec- 
ondary school is coming to be looked 
upon as the educational agency respon- 
sible for pupils of adolescent age, re- 
gardless of their level of academic 
achievement. Not only must it find room 
for children with a verbal intelligence 
represented by an I. Q. of 90, 85, or even 
80. Upon occasion it must receive into 
its fold pupils who rate even lower than 
this (provided they are of sufficient so- 
cial maturity), and, because they are 
adolescents in need of an education 
suited to adolescents, it must adjust its 
program to meet their needs. To the 
lowest of them the secondary school is 
becoming convinced that it must have 


From paper read at meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, National Educatior 
Association, New York City, June 27, 1938 
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Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


something to give if it is to fulfill its 
obligation or justify its existence as a 
social instiution. 

Among the curricular fields offered in 
the high school there is none which is 
of more nearly universal practical value 
than home economics. Every child is a 
potential homemaker—and those on the 
lower levels of intelligence are likely to 
be among the first to make those poten- 
tialities a reality, or a pretence of a re- 
ality. What greater service can the high 
school render than to develop in such 
girls—and boys—of retarded mentality 
a desire and an ability to establish and 
to keep a home, even though it must 
needs be in terms of their limited ca- 
pacity and financial status? If the school 
will accept this responsibility, it must 
zive thought to several challenging prob- 
lems. First, when shall the work in 
homemaking be offered? Second, what 
type of program shall it be? Third, 
who shall constitute the teaching staff? 
Fourth, what related fields of work can 
be offered? To each of these let us 
give brief consideration. 

When Shall the Work in Homemaking Be 
Offered? 

My answer to this question for the re- 
tarded girl is: First, last, and all the 
time, with various phases of the pro- 
gram emphasized from year to year,—if 
indeed we can keep her in high school 
more than one year. For it must be re- 
membered that, while the holding power 
of the high school is materially increas- 
ing, the balance of enrollment remains 
as yet disproportionately in favor of the 
first year or two. Arrival at the age of 
16 is still the signal to leave school for 
a large number of boys and girls who are 
lacking in verbal intelligence. What- 
ever the high school is to accomplish in 
preparing these to live efficiently as citi- 
zens and homemakers must be done be- 
fore that time. If, on the other hand, 
lack of employment opportunities or 
school attendance laws hold the pupil in 
school until 17 or 18, surely the respon- 
sibilities of homemaking are sufficiently 
important, comprehensive, and varied te 
make it possible and desirable to plan at 
least for seriously retarded girls a series 
of curricular units which will challenge 
their interest for several years. 

For the boy, also, homemaking activi- 
ties are of serious import. While he 
does not encounter the myriad detailed 
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duties of the home which are accepted 
as a feminine responsibility, he has a 
distinct contribution to make in certain 
phases of the program, and he should 
be prepared accordingly. Mentally re- 
tarded boys, like the girls, are in greater 
need of such preparation than those who 
are capable of making adjustments more 
readily ; and they need it while they are 
still in school and can get it under skill- 
ful and sympathetic guidance. The year 
before they reach their sixteenth birth- 
day (if there is danger of their leaving 
school at 16) might prove the most de- 
sirable period in which the work can bh 
offered. 
What Type of Program Shall it Be? 

An inquiry directed by the Office of 
Education to the 43 cities to which ref- 
erence has already been made brought 
information concerning programs of 
work under way for mentally retarded 
adolescents in homemaking and_ allied 
fields. Some of the pupils concerned 
were working in special groups in the 
regular four-year high school or junior 
Others were in special 
schools for retarded children or in spe- 


high school. 


cial classes in the elementary schools. 
All of them were 13 years of age or 
older and quite unable to follow the 
standard course of the junior or senior 
high school. 

The first emphasis was placed by those 
in charge of the programs in these cities 
upon the importance of making the cur- 
riculum as intensely practical as possible. 
To begin where the girl is, to meet the 
situation as she faces it day after da) 
in the home and the community from 
which she comes, to recognize her limi- 
tations of experience as well as of in- 
tellect and to build accordingly—these 
are among the essentials of success in 
planning the course. There can be no 
technical presentation or theoretical 
analysis of cause and effect in language 
the girls will never understand, no elab- 
orate menus planned for girls whose 
families must live on relief budgets, no 
hope to develop creative ability in de- 
signing clothing, no standards set in any 
line which are impossible of fulfillment 
and which will therefore discourage and 
alienate the girl. What she needs most 
of all is to be taught to live wisely and 
happily on the economic and intellectual 
level on which she finds herself, and this 
is a task worthy of the best efforts of a 
teacher of home economics. (Italics 
ours.—Ed. ) 

What the actual content of some of 
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the curvicular units might be can be indi- 
cated by briefly summarizing what units 
have been developed in the localities rep- 
resented by the 43 cities mentioned. 
Clothing classes have become the cen- 
ters not only for making new garments 
but also for making over garments fur- 
nished either by the girls themselves or 
by community agencies. Ripping, clean- 
ing, dyeing, pressing, and remodeling all 
have their place in the course. Simple 
methods of identifying fabrics are in- 
cluded. Attention is given to practical 
methods of caring for clothing, to its 
suitability for various occasions, and to 
the effects of color combinations. Not 
only do the girls sew for themselves but 
for other members of their families and 
for the little people in the nursery school 
or kindergarten who need assistance. 
The preparation of layettes is not an 
infrequent activity in retarded groups. 
No more valuable training can be given 
in preparation for dressing a family on 
a limited income than that which is re- 
ceived in a course of this kind. 

Classes in cooking, serving, and table 
etiquette, in home management, in fam- 
ily relations, in personal hygiene and 
beauty culture, in child care and home 
nursing, in nutrition, in laundering, in 
household furnishing and home me- 
chanics, in consumer buying, in fact, in 
all of the multitudinous phases of mak- 
ing and keeping a happy home are car- 
ried on for retarded children in various 
school systems. Again and again it is 
emphasized by those working in the field 
that such classes have in the education 
of retarded young people a place which 
is even more important than in the edu- 
cation of normal girls, who frequently 
absorb unconsciously or learn inciden- 
tally many of the facts essential to 
homemaking. The seriously retarded 
girl gets what she knows only through 
persistent practice and habit formation. 

Moreover, what the retarded girl 
learns at school must be intimately tied 
up with her experiences out of school 
if it is to function in her life relation- 
ships. Curriculum content which is for- 
eign to the child’s environment or for 
which a satisfactory situational back- 
ground has not previously been built up 
has no place in either elementary or high 
school. A well-planned curriculum in 
home economics will provide for the 
utilization of home experiences already 
familiar to the child as a basis of learn- 
ing. It will also provide for an inter- 
relationship between learning and living 
that will encourage and help the learner 
to correlate what has been taught in the 
classroom with what she sees and does 
during her out-of-school hours. The 
extent to which she can do this is a 
measure of the extent to which she has 
profited from her school work. 

Reference to a particular project car- 
tied on by one understanding teacher of 
retarded children will illustrate what I 
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mean. In a community of low economic 
status, a family of three children were 
left orphans. The oldest was a girl of 
14, who was a member of the special 
class for retarded pupils in the neighbor- 
hood school. The teacher of the class 
saw her opportunity. For the time being 
she accepted the home of those children 
—poor as it was—as her home economics 
laboratory. The orphaned children had 
aroused the sympathy of the parents of 
the community and their home repre- 
sented the average of the homes from 
which other children came. It thus af- 
forded an intensely practical situation 
for the application of home economics 
principles. The house was cleaned and 
kept in order; simple repairs were made; 
food was bought and meals prepared; 
clothing was cleaned and altered; the 
younger children became subjects for in- 
struction in child care. There was no 
elaborate or even convenient equipment 
with which to work—only the poor fa- 
cilities of a poor home. But they were 
the type of facilities with which most of 
the girls in the group would need to 
work for the rest of their lives; and the 
teacher’s ingenuity found ways of capi- 
talizing and improving upon them which 
could be applied in other homes. 

In relating this incident, I do not in- 
tend to imply that home economics lab- 
oratories in the school should not be 
equipped with the best of modern facili- 
ties, nor that girls of low economic level 
should not be encouraged to improve 
their home equipment if that is possible. 
I only wish to call attention to the fact 
that when such improvement is impos- 
sible, there are still means of making 
the best of what one has, and that the 
girl needs to learn in school what she 
can apply in her home as she finds it. 


Who Shall Constitute the Teaching Staff? 


In 1931 the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics * reported the findings of a study 
concerning the teaching of home eco- 
nomics to mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. At that time it was found that 
in 53 per cent of the schools reporting, 
home economics for the handicapped 
groups was taught by home economics 
teachers; in 35 per cent it was taught 
by the regular teachers of handicapped 
children; and in 12 per cent by teachers 
of special subjects (not home eco- 
nomics). 

While there are no data of more re- 
cent date with which to compare these 
findings, there has probably not been 
much change in the general situation. 
Some groups of retarded children are 
receiving most constructive help from 
regular home economics teachers and 
supervisors. Elsewhere, however, diffi- 
culties have arisen because the home eco- 
nomics specialist has planned projects 

* Clara Lee Cone. A study of home econom- 
ics in the training of handicapped children. 


Journal of Home Economics, 23:732-735, Au- 
gust, 1931. 


and demanded standards of work impos- 
sible of realization for the girl of lim- 
ited ability or because she has talked 
in terms not understood by the girl lack- 
ing in verbal intelligence. In such cases 
an understanding special class teacher, 
who has a practical knowledge of home- 
making without the technical prepara- 
tion, has met the needs of the situation 
more satisfactorily. 

There seems to me to be abundant op- 
portunity to develop a coordinated plan 
of work that will enlist the services of 
both special class teachers and home 
economics teachers. ‘lhe cooperation 
and participation of the latter in the 
education of seriously retarded young 
people will contribute much to the ef- 
fectiveness of the program. Home eco- 
nomics teachers who are able and will- 
ing to attack the problem of classroom 
instruction with an understanding of the 
difficulties and limitations of the situ- 
ation will experience a thrilling satis- 
faction in watching the girls’ interest and 
achievement develop. 


What Related Fields of Work Can Be 
Offered? 

Homemaking in itself offers a suffi- 
ciently wide and challenging field of 
service for any girl. There is, however, 
an increasingly large number of girls 
who do not enter the gates of home- 
making directly upon leaving school, or, 
if they do, who need to supplement their 
homemaking activities with work which 
will be of help to the family budget. 
For retarded girls the greatest oppor- 
tunity in this direction lies in services 
which are closely related to their home- 
making responsibilities. In analyzing the 
occupational outlets for girls coming 
from special classes for retarded chil- 
dren, it has been found that household, 
hotel, or similar service of a domestic 
type is by far the most frequent. Spe- 
cific related fields include laundry work, 
table service, and some forms of cafe- 
teria service. For a somewhat higher 
grade of intelligence, opportunity seems 
to occur in certain phases of beauty par- 
lor work and in nursemaid service. 

Here again the school has a charge 
laid upon it—namely, that of preparing 
the girl to earn her livelihood, either in 
whole or in part, through the perform- 
ance of such duties as may be within 
the scope of her ability and interest. If 
they lie in the general field of homemak- 
ing activities, it is essential that the 
school program planned for her include 
activities of this type. Some school sys- 
tems, recognizing this fact, have made 
of the school cafeteria a laboratory in 
which retarded pupils can, under careful 
guidance, apply the facts they have al- 
ready learned in the home economics 
room. Programs of training in maid 
service, laundry work, manicuring, table 
service, and other activities of similar 
grade have been instituted. One school 
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announces its maid training unit as fol- 
lows: 

“This unit gives the student a gen- 
eral and practical knowledge of the 
work required of a girl who plans to 
do general housework or nursemaid 
work. Caring for personal appear- 
ance, making applications for positions, 
table service, laundering, telephone 
courtesy, and room care are a few of 
the diversified subjects taught in this 
course.” 

There seems to be no reason why such 
a unit as this might not become in many 
cities a recognized offering, appreciated 
by homemakers and maids alike, and 
lending dignity to an occupation that is 
all too often belittled and scorned. 

Furthermore, the girl who, despite a 
low intellectual rating, has a special fit- 
ness for some type of work which in- 
volves more complicated creative proc- 
esses should be discovered and given a 
There can be no 
generalizations made which 
Some 


chance to do her best. 
sweeping 


will put all in the same class. 





girls who are failures in academic work 
have a social poise and a capacity for 
specialized fields of service that are far 
too often overlooked. The only way in 
which adequate guidance can be given 
is through the same guidance techniques 
that are used witi so-called normal chil- 
dren. Exploratory courses, aptitude 
tests, probationary periods of work, and 
all the other means employed in a gen- 
eral guidance program have their place 
with retarded pupils as they have else- 
where. Cooperative relationships be- 
tween the school and the home and be- 
tween the school and the employer, part- 
time programs of school and work, su- 
pervision of placement, and follow-up 
on the job are added means of effective 
guidance in helping retarded girls to 
make adjustment in employment involv- 
ing homemaking activities. 
The Challenge 
The secondary school faces the neces- 


sity of training both for creative leader- 
ship and for routine “followership.” It 





faces the necessity of serving children 
of most widely varying intellectual, so- 
cial, and emotional traits. Home eco- 
nomics, because of its universal appeal, 
its practical values, and its potential con- 
tribution in effecting a successful home 
life, is of the subjects in the secondary 
school curriculum one of the most vital 
in the education of retarded pupils. It 
offers a magnificent challenge to admin- 
istrators, supervisors, and teachers—to 
administrators for the organization of 
the school in such a way that a definite 
place. shall be made for curriculum 
adaptation to retarded groups; to super- 
visors for the planning of such adapta- 
tion with a sympathetic understaading 
of the nature and needs of retarded pu- 
pils; and to teachers for sharing in the 
cooperative task of curriculum adapta- 
tion and for its intelligent application in 
the classroom. Retarded pupils are with 
us to stay. Ours is the responsibility 
and the privilege of helping them to play 
well their part as homemakers and home- 
keepers in our American democracy. 
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The term “evaluation” is used glibly. 
What is evaluation? Is it a 


new 
process in education? .What are its 
purposes? What responsibility do I 


have in evaluation? These are only a 
few of the questions that appear when 
evaluation is considered. 

The achievements of any given enter- 
prise can be appraised validly only in 
the terms of the goals, outcomes or 
objectives desired. 
directly 


Self-improvement 
self-criticism and 
any criteria or device which a teacher 
or student teacher may use to help her 
should show her the strengths 
as well as the weaknesses of her pro- 
gram. 


rests upon 


grow 


Teachers in service, as well as stu- 
dent or practice teachers, have found 
the following questions helpful in eval- 
uating their work. If the teacher feels 
that she can unreservedly answer “yes” 
to a question, she is assured that par- 
ticular phase of her work is satisfac- 
tory; but, if the answer is “no” or more 
nearly “no” than “yes” she realizes that 
this is something to which she should 
give particular heed. 


I. Technique and results of instruction: 


1. Are you developing the initiative 
of your pupils? 


No 


Do your pupils ask relevant ques- 
tions? 

3. Are your pupils able to recognize 
good or poor procedures and re- 
sults and to form conclusions. 
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The Teacher 


Evaluates 


4. Are your pupils developing co- 
operation as shown by good team 
work as a group? 

5. Do your pupils attend naturally 
and spontaneously to the work of 
the lesson? 

6. Do you provide time for practice 
or for developing skills? 

7. Do your pupils leave the labora- 
tory clean and in order? 

8. Are your questions thought-pro- 
voking ? 

9. Do you consistently use adequate 
and worthwhile illustrative mate- 
rial? 

10. Do you correlate your work with 
that of the other school subjects 
and obtain desired correlations? 

11. Do you carry out or complete 
projects which you start? 

12. Do you experiment with 
methods in teaching? 

13. Do you cooperate heartily with 
any investigational work being 
done in your school? 


new 


II. Classroom management: 


1. Are your requisitions, records and 
reports in on time? 


tN 


Is the passing of supplies, tools, 
equipment, etc., done systematically 
and efficiently ? 

3. Do you pay attention to the de- 
tails of heat, light and ventila- 
tion? 

4. Have you arranged effectively the 






material and the equipment in the 
room? 


uw 


Do you divide the time for the 
various phases and activities of 
your lessons wisely? 


III. Education, social and 


questions: 


personal 


1. Do you show sufficient liking for 
your work? 

2, Do you maintain good 
practices for yourself? 


health 


3. Do you have a wholesome attitude 
toward life in general as evidenced 
by your disposition, your sense of 
humor and your ability to be 
cheerful and happy? 

4. Do you strive to be tactful in 
dealing with pupils, colleagues and 
patrons? 

5. Are you interested in what other 
people are doing? , 

6. Do you practice good grooming? 
7. Do your pupils come to you vol- 
untarily for advice or help? 

8. Are you loyal to the school ad- 
ministration ? 

9. Do you contribute to faculty and 
other educational meetings? 

10. Are you acquainted with the home 
conditions of your pupils? 

11. Do you take part in community 
activities ? 

12. Have you secured publicity for 
your department through exhibits, 
newspapers and other activities? 

—Adah Hess, 
Northern State Teachers College, 
Marquette, Mic!iigan. 
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A New Note In Sewing 
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ry 

tal [This Is the Way To Achieve This 

It 
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to 

of 

ite N interesting newcomer has made its appearance 

m A in the field of sewing thread—an elastic thread* 

T- made from lastex which bids fair to make sewing an 

a~ exciting adventure this Fall. Its uses are countless for 

ig it shirrs as it stitches and may be used on your sewing 

1- machine without any special attachment. The illus- 

1€ trations at the right show a few of the many types of 

1- shirring that may be accomplished by following the 

n directions as shown at the left. 

h 

y Ii you have envied the elastic shirring on the snappy 

y dirndles that were so in vogue during the summer 
and still are for school and home wear—go ahead and 





make yourself one. Its shirring will be as effective 





and its fit as perfect as any you might buy. Has your 
sweater stretched around the neck or wrists? A row 









or two of stitching with this elastic thread will restore 






it to its original fit. Trimming stitches as shown at the 






right may be applied to dresses for children or grown 
ups, to underwear, to pillows, bags, etc., to make beau- 
tiful and effective gifts—and remember that Christmas 
is coming and birthdays are always here! 










When you sew with this new thread, follow these 
general rules, remembering that generally the material 
will shirr up into half its length, that it, one yard will 


shirr up to about one-half yard. 












1. Use the elastic thread in the bobbin of the sewing 
machine only, winding it without tension, either by 
hand (preferably) or on the machine (see second illus- 
















tration at left). 








2. Thread the machine as for ordinary sewing. Use 
mercerized sewing thread in the needle. (#1 in third 


illustration.) 












3. Hold the material flat while stitching and proceed 
as for ordinary sewing. Stitch several rows a presser 
foot apart and leave the ends for tying (bottom illus- 


tration at left). 













The length of the stitch regulates the amount of 
shirring. The longer the stitch, the fuller the shirring. 
Shorter stitch, iess shirring. If you are sewing on light- 
weight material (net, thin silk, linen, sheer cottons, 
chiffon, etc.) use only one strand of elastic thread in 
the bobbin. But if you are working on heavy woolen, 
chintz, heavy linen or any other thick material, wind 
the elastic thread double on the bobbin so that the extra 
strand will give double strength. 



























If the fabric does not shirr enough, steam it with a 
damp pressing cloth and hot iron, leaving the shirring 
slightly damp. This will draw the shirring up to the 
desired fullness. This kind of thread is peculiar in that 
heat improved its strength and elasticity. You will find 









experimenting with it lots of fun. 


* Hiawatha Elastic Sewing Thread of Lastex. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 
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The new Service Kitchen of the National Canners Association in Washington, D. C. 
is under the direction of Marjorie Black (sitting) and Katherine Smith. 


OME economics trained women 

who have specialized in foods 
and nutrition are holding interesting 
positions in many commercial organiza- 
tions. Since much of their work touches 
the consumer field, the testing of food 
products and the development of new 
recipes and uses for food products is 
carried out under approximate home 
conditions, rather than in “laboratories”. 
Here we have two new service kitchens 
that have been opened within the past 
few months—we will show others in 
following months. 

Above is the kitchen workshop of 
Marjorie Black and Katherine Smith 
of the staff of the Home Economics 
Department of the National Canners 
Association. Miss Black is co-director 
with Miss Ruth Atwater of the Home 


Economics Department of this Associa- 
tion. In the service kitchen new 
recipes and uses for canned foods will 
be developed; menus planned that will 
show how to make the best use of the 
many kinds of foods that are now put 
up in tin cans. The kitchen is most at- 
tractive with its white woodwork, Vene- 
tian blinds and equipment, soft gray 
walls and blue-green linoleum. The 
same colored linoleum covers the work 
surfaces on each side of the sink and 
directly above it. Canary yellow up- 
holstery on the stool, chairs and 
benches provide an interesting contrast 
in color. 

3elow is one view of the experimental 
kitchen of the Glass Container Associa- 
tion of America—a unique and beautiful 
kitchen built in a remodeled pent-house 


In the Glass Kitchen, all of the wall space not taken up with equipment, is covered 

with one form or another of glass. There are two unit kitchens, one for gas and one 

for electricity, placed side by side and separated by a wall of glass brick as seen be- 

low. The hoods over the stoves are of specially prepared glass; the band just below 

the ceiling is of light marbeled jade green glass; the splashback between the cabinets 

is a darker green glass and black glass is used for door trims and toe space between 
the lower cabinets and the floor. 


New 
Service 
Kitchens 


on the top floor of an office building in 
New York City. It has been built to find 
out all there is to know about glass con- 
tainers from the point of view of the 
“average consumer” and is also planned 
as a center for research in glass-packed 
foods; a practical testing ground for 
glass container design; and a_ place 
where recipes can be developed for the 
promotion of the products put up by 
food packers who use glass containers. 

A brief description of the kitchen 
is given in the caption below. 


Margaret Sawyer directs the experimental 
work and all activities of The Glass 
Kitchen, 
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NE of the essential bases for the 
construction of a satisfactory cur- 
riculum in homemaking is the selection 
of the equipment provided for the ex- 
periences of the pupils. The writer’s at- 
tention was first called to the possible 
oversight of this matter when she was 
conducting courses in homemaking in a 
teacher training institution a few years 
ago. A prospective teacher enrolled in 
the courses reported that the depart- 
ment to which she was assigned for the 
next school year was equipped with none 
but electric ranges. When asked what 
type of fuel was used for cooking in 
the residences of that community she an- 
swered, “Oh! They just use kerosene.” 
It was too late to do anything about the 
situation which the prospective teacher 
was pleasantly anticipating. Obviously, 
if the commercial concerns and the pub- 
lic utilities had not succeeded in selling 
an electric range to one hundred per cent 
of the families in the community, it was 
too much to expect the homemaking de- 
partment to sell the idea in a short time. 
In the meantime the pupils were not re- 
ceiving instruction and practice in how 
to get the best results with the kero- 
sene range. It was an unfortunate learn- 
ing situation for the pupils. 
There are two essential principles in 
the selection of equipment for the home- 
making department: 


1. The equipment should be such as 
to give pupils instruction and 
practice in that type which is now 
accessible to them in their house- 
holds. 

2. The equipment should be such as 
to permit instruction and practice in 
that type which, though it may not 
be accessible to pupils in their re- 
spective households, is nevertheless 
coming into wide use. 


To provide the department of home- 
making of the Monrovia city schools 
with information regarding the present 
Status of household equipment, appli- 
ances and processes in the households 
of the girls enrolled in the homemak- 
ing classes, an investigation was under- 
taken in January, 1938. Similar, but 
somewhat less extensive, investigations 
conducted in 1931 and in 1933 provide 
data for comparative study and bases for 
i 


*The survey was based on findings from 
homes of 172 pupils in the homemaking de- 
Dartment, 
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By Margaret Vera Seberger 


Department of Homemaking 
Monrovia City Schools 
Monrovia, California 
determination of current trends. The 
findings of these investigations are sum- 
marized below.* 


Equipment for Food Preparation 
The gas range is used in more than 
nine-tenths of the households investi- 
gated. The electric range is used in 
less than one-tenth of them. 
slight but definite increase of approxi- 
mately three per cent in the use of the 


This is a 


electric range during the past seven 
years. Only one kerosene range is re- 
ported. Automatic oven control is used 


in more than one-half of the ranges. 
This represents an increase of approxi- 
mately twelve per cent over 1931. 

Several important electrical appliances 
supplement the use of the range. The 
toaster is used in more than three-fifths 
of the households; the waffle iron in 
nearly three-fifths; coffee makers (per- 
colator and silex) in more than two- 
fifths. Other appliances are of lesser 
incidence; these are the cooker, corn 
popper, grill and hot plate. No portable 
roaster is reported. 

The labor saving device of greatest 
incidence in the preparation of food is 
the mixer; it is used in more than one- 
fourth of the households. Other de- 
vices are the malted milk mixer, egg 
cooker and fruit juice extractor. 

Refrigeration 

Refrigeration as a means of food 
preservation is used in more than nine- 
tenths of the households investigated. 
In 1931 ice was the common refrigerant. 
Today more than one-half of the re- 
frigerators are of the mechanical type. 
This is a definite increase in the use of 
the mechanical refrigerator in the house- 
holds of this community. Of the me- 
chanical ones more than three-fourths 
are electrical. The per cent of incidence 
of the electric refrigerator has more 
than tripled since 1931. Twenty-six new 
refrigerators (twenty-one of them me- 
chanical) purchased in 1937 replaced 
twenty ice chests, five electric refriger- 
ators and one of the gas type. 

Uses to which the mechanical refrig- 
erator is put are revealed in the data. 
More than two-fifths of the girls report 
the preparation of frozen dessert a fre- 
quent occurrence, while more than one- 
fifth of them said that “ice-hox” dinner 
rolls are a frequent treat. 





Selecting Equipment for the Homemaking Department 


An investigation into the status and trend in household equipment in a local community 





Laundry Equipment 
The electric washer is used in nearly 


nine-tenths of the cases under investiga- 
tion. 
dence of approximately eighteen per cent 
With the 


increase in electric washers is noted a 


This is a gradual increase in inci- 
during the past seven years. 


corresponding increase in the per cent 
of cases in which all laundry is done in 
the household. 

There is also a definite increase in the 
per cent of electric ironers or mangles. 
An electric ironer is now in use in more 
than one-fifth of the households—nearly 
double the incidence of five years ago. 
With the increase of electric ironers is 
noted a corresponding decrease in the 
sending of flat work to the commercial 
laundry. 

The only appliance in which one hun- 
dred per cent incidence is noted is the 
electric iron. This would indicate that 
at least every household under investi 
gation is connected with electricity. 

A water heater is used in ninety-three 
per cent of the households—an increase 
of approximately six per cent in the last 
five years. Practically every one of these 
heaters is heated by gas. Only one elec- 
tric heater is reported; none was re- 
ported in 1933. 


Sewing Machines 

Nine-tenths of the households are 
equipped with sewing machines. More 
than one-half of the machines are elec- 
trically driven. This is a definite in 
crease in the incidence of ¢lectric ma 
chines in the past seven years. Every 
machine purchased in 1937 (eleven) was 
an electric. Every girl reports that 
mother permits her to use the machine 
providing she has learned to operate it. 
Several girls have not yet learned to 
operate the electric machine in the house- 
hold. 


the child to be taught how to operate 


Apparently some parents expect 
the machine in the homemaking classes. 


Heat and Ventilation 

A central heating plant—the gas fur- 
nace—is used in nearly one-fifth of the 
residences. One wood or coal furnace is 
reported; this one is in an old residence. 
No electric furnace is reported. 

For supplementary heat, the portable 
electric heater is used in more than one- 
third of the households. Thirty per cent 
an electric heating pad. 

(Continued on page 376) 
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Education For Family Living 


school is predicated upon the idea 
that it will produce values for the society 
that supports the school. It follows that 
the importance of the school in the gen- 


E DUCATION that is carried on in a 


eral scheme of things depends upon the 
extent to which it contributes to the 
values that make up the society which 
supports it. From this point of view it 
is obvious that the school, if it is to be 
a vital factor in societal life, must among 
other services contribute vitally to the 
preservation and the progress of the 
home. The home is the primary social 
unit upon which our entire life in both 
its individual and its societal aspects 
rests. It is subject to change in both 
structure and function, consequently we 
can always improve the status of this 
primary social unit as we make our- 
selves more intelligent about it. Of 
course, this is where education comes in. 
Education should be directed toward not 
only the preservation of the home but 
toward its continuous improvement. 
First of all, we should begin at an 
early time in the life of a child to de 
velop an appreciation of the home as an 
institution. In this day of transition 
from an agrarian to an industrial civili- 
zation, we face a peculiar need for this 
kind of education. Through long cen- 
turies of experience in the pastoral and 
agrarian civilizations, the institution that 
we call the home evolved and came to 
be accepted as a matter of course, due, 
among other factors, to the economic 
process which made family life ob 
viously necessary for existence. People 
not only had to be born if life was to 
be kept going, but they had to function 
in closely knit family units if they were 
to raise enough from the soil for a 
livelihood. In this situation the depend- 
ence of children upon their parents for 
a living was obvious and, likewise, it 
was clear that a healthy child was an 
economic asset to his parents. He 
helped raise the living from the soil 
A family with twelve children was bet- 
ter off economically than one with three 
children, other things being equal. It 
requires no more than this brief ref 
erence to this place of the home in 
agrarian life to make clear that certain 
factors which held the family together 
in that life and caused the home to be 
a vitally appreciated institution by all 
the members of it, are passing from the 


From talk given at meeting of Department of 
Home Economics, National Education Associa- 


tion Convention, New York City, June, 1938 
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scene. In fact, with reference to at least 
one of these factors, namely, the eco- 
nomic advantage of having children, 
the situation has practically reversed it- 
self. Whatever may be said of the ad- 
vantages of parenthood in city life, the 
city child can hardly be considered an 
economic asset to his parents. Just the 
opposite is the case. He is an economic 
liability. Then, too, how much are 
parents worth to their children today 
from the economic standpoint? In most 
cases children are still economically de- 
pendent upon their parents but con- 
sider the following: 

In millions of cases at the present 
time, and this has been true for many 
years back, children, even small chil- 
dren, can hardly feel dependence upon 
their parents for the necessities of life. 
This is in no sense a protest against 
economic relief through the government 
to distressed families, Once the situation 
of need was allowed to develop what 
else could be done? But that this had 
to be done should not blind us to the 
seriousness of it with reference to the 
psychology of home life. When eco- 
nomic sustenance for the child comes in 
a way that makes parents less vital fac- 
tors in sustaining the lives of their chil- 
dren than they were when the father 
had a job and father and mother to- 
gether were the source from which the 
living came, a new condition of real 
importance has entered home life. I be- 
lieve that this is, as conditions stand, 
a serious weakening of the home. Every 
effort to bring health to our economic 
functioning should be made in order 
to restore psychological as well as 
physical health in the home. 

There are other factors in the pres- 
ent scene endangering the home as an 
institution, such as congested and 
squalid living conditions in vast areas 
of our city life, not to overlook the 
fact that there are also slums in the 
country. But what I have here drawn 
from the present scene will, I hope, 
serve as support for the statement I 
previously made, that this is a time 
when it is of peculiar importance for 
education to deal with the problem of 
preservirig in young and old alike an 
ever growing appreciation of the home 
as an institution. 

Of course, we can’t preserve this ap- 
preciation and develop it by just talk- 
ing about it. In the final analysis, no 
institution will be preserved unless the 


people see values in it. Blind accept- 
ance of dogma serves but temporarily. 
The home should be critically studied as 
an institution. Every question about it 
and every criticism concerning it faced 
frankly. Only such home life as evolves 
from this process can have any enduring 
value. It is time to raise to the level 
of consciousness the reasons for home 
life, rather than that we should ex- 
pect, in this period of transition, per- 
plexity and distress, every value that 
we have in mind to be taken for granted 
by our young people. 

Therefore, I suggest that we make a 
definite effort in school life, from the 
nursery school through the college, to 
develop intelligence with regard to the 
home as an institution. I am sure that 
such a sociological approach to the de- 
velopment of appreciation of the home 
will succeed, not only in preserving 
home life, but in greatly improving it. 
I feel sure of this because it is my con- 
viction that the home must always be 
the center of life. Two people are re- 
quired for the birth of a child. Certain 
association and cooperation between the 
parents is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the life of the child after it is 
born. No fully satisfactory substitute 
for this parental function of preserving 
life has yet been found. 

This association of parent and_ child 
produces the social cement by which we 
are able to hold together and to work 
together as larger groups. Were it not 
for the personal interests, affections and 
understandings developed in home life, 
such interests, affections and under- 
standings would not exist among us on 
a larger scale. And without them, as 
I have just attempted to indicate, no 
such thing as societal life could exist, 
and without societal life there could be 
no such thing as individual life. Even 
in these days of economic stress and 
strain and discouragement for millions 
of people, we see this social cement fac- 
tor, necessary in all cooperative living, 
in evidence in the home to a higher de- 
gree than it is found anywhere else. 
It is harder to tear a home apart and 
disintegrate it than it is to break up 4 
club, a political party, or a nation 

The child gets his first political ex- 
perience in the home, and his attitudes 
with regard to various ideas of govern- 
ment are the product to a great extent 
of his immediate home experienc: If 
his parents have been dictatoria! and 
oppressive, he is likely to become 4 
crushed, docile, ineffective individual of 
one rebellious against all gover:ment. 
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True, he may later discover that there 
is a form of government which we call 
democracy that will respect his per- 
sonality and he may become very en- 
thusiastic about it, but how much more 
surely can we get this result if the 
home is a democratic one to start with, 
one in which the personality of the child 
as well as that of the parent is always 
respected. 

In developing intelligence and_atti- 
tudes with regard to the economic proc- 
ess by which we must all make our 
living, a child gets his first experience 
in the home. He becomes thrifty or ex- 
travagant, parasitic or self-supporting, 
in accordance with what he learns from 
experience and the home gives him his 
first experience. 

The fundamental attitudes in religion, 
I believe, grow out of home living. 
Much of our idealogy and even our ter- 
minology in religious life is based upon 
home life. 

Our ethical life gets its start in the 
home. A home that reflects in its every- 
day life genuine integrity of character, 
develops integrity in the child not by 
lecturing about it but by exemplifying 
the life of integrity. It would be 
startling were we to put down on paper 
the extent to which parents may sanc- 
tion dishonesty before their children or 
may sanction other destructive types of 
behavior. Lying about the age of a child 
in order to save a few pennies on the 
train or at the theater gives parental 
sanction to the idea of putting selfish 
interests ahead of ethical values. And 
so we could go on. It is in the home 
that character for better or worse is 
acted and actions count far ahead of 
lip service in the eyes of our children. 

Much is being done in our schools 
today to develop an appreciation of 
home life. Skillful nursery and kinder- 
garten teachers begin the school process 
of supplementing the home in causing 
the small child to grow into a worthy 
home member. As we come up through 
the grades, home life in various lands is 
studied and proves most interesting to 
children. This sort of thing skillfully 
dealt with, can be made gradually to 
develop in the child a sense of the en 
during value of the home throughout 
the ages. Deeper and more far reach- 
ing sociological studies can be made at 
the high school age and still more at 
the college age and then, through the 
various adult education programs by 
which we are recognizing 
education as a lifelong process, studies 


means of 


of home life can and are being con 
tinued, 

Beginning at such ages as proves 
Pedagogically sound, specific education 
for parenthood should be taken up in 
the schools and such is being done in 
many schools throughout the country. 
In certain specialized situations sex edu- 
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cation seems to be successfully dealt 
with as early as the junior high school 
age and sometimes even sooner, but, 
of course, that is but one aspect of 
education for parenthood. Parenthood 
is a much broader concept than is in- 
dicated by the attention we sometimes 
give to the subject of sex education, 
when we are talking about the problem 
of parent education. Parenthood is the 
headship of the primary social institu- 
tion we call the home. It has vital, far 
reaching social responsibilities to meet. 
These responsibilities are, generally 
speaking, met through the rearing of 
children in whom we hope to see re- 
flected the finest qualities of individual 
and societal life. Sex education should 
be an important part of education for 
parenthood. But to stop there is to 


stop short of inculcating an appreciation 
of the greatest responsibilities that rest 
upon parents, and tends to produce that 
superticialty of view which causes 
parents quickly to conclude that they 
are justified in separating on grounds o! 
incompatibility without making serious 
effort to overcome their incompatibility 
in view of the larger responsibilities 
for maintaining institutional life which 
rests upon them. 

Education for family life is indeed 
a broad and a deep subject. In general, 
I dislike attempts to gather educa iot 
under one label or plan or slogan or 
anything of that kind, but, the one 
theme of education that I think would 
come the closest to encompassing every 
value of life would be EpvucATIoN FoR 
Famity Livinc. 





It's Experience 


S AN encouraging example of 
A what can be done by ambitious 
students toward obtaining business ex- 
perience during the summer months, we 
publish excerpts from an article which 
appeared in The Christian Science 
Monitor a short time ago. 

A junior in college wished work dur- 
ing the summer months, but the firms to 
which she applied for a position, were 


“not employing persons who were inter- 


ested only in summer employment. 
After two weeks of what seemed to be 
futile effort this girl, determined not to 
be idle, began to take inventory as to 
what talents she had which might be put 
to good use. She could sew, type, read 
and speak French, and she had had in- 
struction in commercial art and figure 
drawing. She had also had experience 
with small children. The idea came to 
her to start a “Story Book Hour” for 
children and also teach them a little 
French. 

After giving the idea much thought 
and being sure that she really had some- 
thing of value to offer, the girl began 
calling the mothers in the neighborhood. 
The response was surprising. All were 
interested in the plan and told their 
friends about it. Soon there were enough 
interested to start two classes; one for 
children between the ages of five and 
seven and the other for children be- 
tween the ages of seven and nine. 

The children came once a week for 
one hour and each paid 25c. For about 
35 minutes stories, poems, and interest- 
ing articles were read. The children 
were encouraged to express themselves 
and to ask questions. Each week they 
brought attractive colored pictures to 
pin on the bulletin board (wall board 
about two feet square). Ten minutes 
refreshing drink 


were taken for a 
(chocolate milk or fruit juice) and cook- 
ies, tarts, or cake. The refreshments 
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were usually connected with a story or 
poem which had been read to them in 
class. One day the poem “The Queen 
of Hearts” was read and the surprise 
was home-made tarts. Another day the 
story of the gingerbread boy was read 
and the surprise that day was ginger- 
bread. Instead of collecting the quart 
ters, a small bank, in the shape of a 
windmill, into which the children could 
drop their money was placed on a low 
table by the door. 

The remainder of the time was de- 
voted to French. They learned French 
words, phrases, and songs, and listened 
to stories about French children 

One child, who attended one of the 
classes, had been slow in his reading at 
school. The mother asked the girl if 
she would tutor the child for a few 
weeks. The girl was happy to do this 
and the child’s reading improved. Last 
winter the mother said that the child’s 
reading continued to improve and _ that 
he was doing much better inthis school 
work. 

Since the girl was specializing in 
clothes designing in college and wanted 
to keep up her practice in figure draw 
ing, she offered to teach figure drawing 
to a friend who was a high school 
student, in exchange for the friend’s 
service as a model. This plan worked 
out very satisfactorily and both girls 
benefited from it. 

This past year in college the student 
was required to take a course in nursery 
school observation. Her experience with 
the children in the classes during the 
summer has been very helpful and has 
made the course more interesting. 

Through the desire to be of service 
the girl spent an interesting summer. 
Her financial needs were met and bless 
ings continue to unfold as a result of 
gratefully using the talent which she 


possessed. 
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A Cabinet 
for the 





Clothing Laboratory 


By Ola Benoit 
and 


Rhoda Clark 


S part of our work in Home Eco- 

nomics Teaching Methods we made 
a study of equipment and the arrange- 
ment of equipment in a Clothing Labo- 
ratory. 

We first made a list of all the devices 
that would make the teaching of cloth- 
ing easier and more effective. The two 
laboratory problems that seemed upper- 
most were (1) Storage of supplies, and 
(2) Display of charts, etc. We at- 
tempted to design a cabinet to hold all 
supplies.* This cabinet, described and 
pictured here, was designed to hold 
everything except flat large charts and 
mounted exhibits which are kept on a 
permanent display rack. 

THE CABINET: 

The closed cabinet is shown in illus- 
tion 3. The full-length mirror on the 
right door can be used as a reflect- 
ing mirror with a movable mirror in the 
laboratory. 

Two views of the opened cabinet are 
illustrated. 1 shows the right-hand side 
which is planned with: 

a. Upper part 

The ironing board is hinged to a 
shelf. As the board is lowered a 
support is released by a spring at 
the bottom of the cabinet to hold 
the board in place. On the shelf 
just back of the board are kept the 
electric iron, a sponge, an adjustable 
skirt marker, machine oil cans, ref- 
erence books, card file of source ma- 
terial and equipment, and pressing 
cloths. Yard sticks are hung on 
one side. At the present time the 
wall space on our cabinet is used 
as a tool panel for the metal and 
leather work taught in the same de- 
partment. However, it might be ad- 
visable to convert one side of this 
space into shelves for books, etc., in 
the same position as the drawers on 
the other side, but facing the side 
instead of the front. 


1, The illustration of the Singer Sewing Unit 
printed in Vogue and Better Homes & Gar- 
dens in the Fall of 1937, gave us some very 
valuable hints. 

2. The authors were students in the Home 
Economics Teaching Methods class at Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., when this was 
written (May, 1938) and worked under the 
direction of Mrs. Hazel L. Craig, assistant 
professor of Home Economics. 
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1. The clothing cabinet with right side opened up. This holds the ironing 
board and has storage space for the iron, reference books, card file, etc. 


b. Lower part 
The chalk board, a basin used to 
hold water for pressing and dyeing 
in class are hung on the back and 
side walls. A foot stool is kept on 
one side of the floor and rolls of 
paper towels on the other. The 
stool is used to stand on to reach 
things in the upper cabinet, and to 
sit on when using the lower drawers. 

The left-hand side of the cabinet (il- 

lustration 2) has 

a. Upper shelves 

The sleeve board, seam board, tai- 
lor’s cushion and shoulder block are 
kept on the top shelf. Boxed source 
materials on the manufacture of 
silk, rayon, etc., is kept on the lower 
shelf. 

. Upper part right 

Drawer 1—Machine attachments 
In this drawer are kept special la- 
bor-saving attachments that do not 
come with sewing machines and 
prove to be very useful in class. 
The following are included: cord- 
ing foot, hemstitcher, shirring foot, 
tubular trimming attachment, quilt- 
ing foot, edge stitcher, zigzag at- 
tachment, and Singer Craft guide. 
Also extra belts, needles, etc. 
Drawer 2—Materials for rough 
sketching and color work. We often 
use colored paper, tracing paper, 


crayons and water colors in working 
out color schemes for our wardrobe 
or testing out colored trimmings on 
dresses. 

Drawer 3—Process file 

Mounted on cards (5x8) are sam- 
ples of various processes with direc- 
tions clipped from printed matter or 
typed. The processes that we have 
selected as being very helpful in 
class are: cording and piping, darts 
and tucks, decorative stitches, fas- 
tenings, openings, pockets, seam fin- 
ishes, construction stitches, tacks, 
facings, and use of machine attach- 
ments. 

Drawer 4—Pattern file 

Patterns are contributed by class 
members and are filed according to 
type of dress (morning, school, 
street, etc.) and size (14 to 20). 
Sketches are made of the various 
sleeves, necklines, etc., contained in 
the file so that a girl may consult 
the file for a change in her pattern 
or in developing an original dress. 
Drawer 5—Textile file 

Cards (5x8) contain a 2x3 sample 
of the fabric mounced with staples 
so that it may be handled, and the 
weave examined. The cards con- 
tain the following information: 
width, weave, price, characteristics 
of fabric, finishes used, uses, and 
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Drawer 2—Models 


Included in this drawer are various | 


of parts of dress. 






models of different types of sleeves, 





necklines, belts, tunics, peplums, etc., 






made up in cambric. These models 






are constantly used in experimenting 






with new and becoming lines. 















Material swatches, cos- 


metics, etc. 


Drawer 3 











A box contains triangular swatches 





of colored materials used in color 






testing. Also kept in this drawer are 


simple cosmetics for experimenting 






with make up, cleansing cream and 






cleansing tissues. 






Drawer 4—Magazines and booklets. 
There is a partition in the drawer 






to separate the magazines used for 






reference work and the booklets on 






budgets, fibers, dyeing, etc. to be 
distributed to the students. 





















Drawer 5—Old magazines and scraps 





of materials to be cut up and used 






by class. 






The cabinet described here>is not 

2. The open cabinet shows the compact storage arrangement and the th tical: it was built as designed and 
unique features described in the article. Note the way the ironing board er : , hoa 

folds in and the storage space underneath, also the arrangement of pinking 

shears, scissors, etc., at back. economics department of the school. 






has been used successfully in the home 










points to look for in buying. Fab- 3 





rics are classified according to fiber, 







; weave, and _ finish. 
Drawer 6—Miscellaneous general 
supplies 
3rass paper brads, thumb tacks, 
y 





clips, scotch tape, labels, razor 
blades, dyes, eyelets, paste. 





c. Upper part left has 
1. Tool panel 
General tools for class use are 
hung on the wall space. In order 
to make checking on return of 
tools easier the silhouette of each 
tool is painted on the wall. Tools 
included are: pinking shears, large 
shears, small scissors, emery bag, 









tracing wheel, paper punch, sti- 
letto, compass, screw-driver, mag- 






nifying glasses, whisk broom, 
tweezers, and equipment for set- 
ting metal eyelets. 







2. Pinking board 
The board with pinker attached is 
hinged to the shelf at left and 
may be lowered when used as 
shown in illustration where stu- 












dent is using this. 





. Lower part with long drawers 








Drawer 1—Miscellaneous sewing 





supplies 
Pins, needles of various sizes, tailor 
chalk, tape measures, buttons, snaps, 
hooks and eyes, crochet needles, em- 
) 









broidery hoops, yarns and embroid- 
ery floss are kept in separate open 
boxes. Threads _ kept on 3. The closed cabinet with full length mirror that is an indispensable 
spindles in the back of the drawer. part of the clothing laboratory equipment. 
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A Cafeteria Practice Course 


For 


\RLY in the Spring of 1937, need 
E arose in the Homemaking Depart- 
ment for giving practical experience to 
second year girls in our vocational 
School. Inasmuch as the Cafeteria De- 
partment in this school system is di- 
vorced from the Home Economics De- 
partment, no tie-up has heretofore ex- 
isted, and practical training in the cafe- 
terias has not been available. 

In considering the assignment of girls 
to the Cafeteria Department for a lim- 
ited period to gain practical experience, 
the first problem to be faced was re- 
organizing the work in the cafeteria di- 
vision to absorb these girls and give 
them desirable training without disrupt- 
ing the routine. However, the cafeteria 
system here, although under separate su- 
pervision, is very definitely a part of the 
educational system, and with an oppor- 
tunity presented to render further edu- 
cational service the routine was re- 
scheduled, dropping back detail work of 
the cook to her assistants, thus allowing 
the cook time for supervising the work 
of the students. 

The second problem was the matter of 
liability for possible injuries received by 
students in handling commercial, me- 
chanical equipment. 
it was determined 


Upon investigation, 


Second Year 


Girls 
By Helen J. Neff 


Superior School Cafeteria 
Niagara Falls, New York 





could be ac- 
quired in the classroom, such as pre- 


and processes which 
paring vegetables and washing dishes by 
hand. We decided to send three girls 
to each of three cafeterias, some of the 
school kitchens being too small to take 
in any additional people, for a two-week 
period. They were to be given a com- 
plete lunch but no pay during this time. 
The three who were to work in their 
own school were to report in the cafe- 
teria at 9:45, or after their first class. 
The others were to report for work at 
8:30, with all of them returning from 
the cafeterias to their one o’clock class. 

When the cooks were called into con- 
ference regarding the plan, they were 
full of misgivings, as I had been, but 
were willing to try it out. One thing 
which reassured them was the statement 
that none of them should be asked to 
sacrifice anything in the way of hours 
worked, or pay, even though we might 
be able to do this from a_ production 
standpoint, with the assistance which we 
would undoubtedly obtain from the stu- 
dents. They were a little disappointed 
upon hearing that the girls weren’t going 
to peel vegetables by hand, scour trays, 
ete. but were to learn procedure and 


in Vocational 


School 











method of cafeteria work which they 
could not get in their own kitchens, and 
which would be of use to them in their 
commercial jobs after they left school, 
with emphasis on hotel equipment and 
quantity food cookery and service. 

Each girl was given a card like the 
one below, by the teacher, and was asked 
to return it, filled in by the head cook in 
her respective school, at the end of the 
working term. 

I worked out the schedule on the fol- 
lowing page keeping in mind that we 
wanted to cover as much of the use and 
care of our equipment as possible, and 
the large quantity production of as many 
foods as could be prepared during the 
hours the pupils were to be in the 
kitchens. Their late arrival eliminated 
some products, such as pastry, and yeast 
rolls. At the same time an effort was 
made to make this change in routine 
as easy as possible for the cooks. 

Most of the girls liked their assign- 
ment so well, they hated to return to 
class at one o'clock, and were disap- 
pointed when their two weeks were up. 
They proved to be very ambitious and 
willing. Some showed much more en- 
thusiasm and initiative than others, as 
must be expected in any group of this 

size. Their reac- 





that inasmuch as 
these students 
were not paid em- 


Worker’s Record Card 


tions were de- 
pendent somewhat 
on their age, and 
the amount of 
work they had 
done in their own 








ployees, but were eee Sree (eases ecask Sw 
doing practical School Assignment Time .................. ; 
work as a part of 
‘ir course of in- 
their cou Poor Average Excellent 
struction, work- 1. Neatness in Personal Appearance 


men’s compensa- 


tion would not ap- 


- 

ply, and public lia- y 

bility would be 

negligible if prop- at all times 

er programing and 4. Honesty .... 

“ai ‘ 5. Dependableness 

supervision were 6. Willingness 

set up. 7. Good nature 
It was agreed in 8. 


9. Orderliness 
we should not 


waste any time 12. 
teaching 


Initiative 





methods 


a. Clothing and Shoes 
b. Body, Hair, Hands and Nails........ 
Premepiness ink OTTIVAl.... vccccccccsccescese 
Completion of schedule as assigned by Cook, 
including immaculateness of working area 


Ability to follow directions 
10. Loyalty ..... 
11. Courteousness 


Aa) nkieoeens what 
cake waheuse | first. With these 
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home and outside 
of school in com- 
mercial places. The 
younger and_ less 
experienced stu- 
dents were some- 
reticent at 





| we found a great 

deal of patience 
eeoecccece an d 
were required, and 
work had to be re- 
peated often. 
Therefore, ome 


supery sion 
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naturally accomplished more than others 
in the two week practice period. We let these instances. 
them go ahead with new duties and work 
as fast as they seemed able to, and in 
some cases even more was attained than 
had been outlined above, such as the 
making of pudding sauces, jello, graham 
cracker pie filling and crust, boiled dress- 
ing, and the setting up of practically 
every kind of salad, including luncheon 
plates. Cake, soup, and cookie making 


was observed, and both the cash registers 


Work and Time Schedules 
‘ , Rating: 
First WEEK Poor Average Excellent 


Monday— iFirst Day—Observation 


Tuesday— 
#1 
#2 Make fillings and slice 
meat or cheese and as- 
semble filled = sand- 
wiches 
#3 Spread bread with but- 


During #1 Observe and help 
Lunch steam table 
#2 Sell milk 
#3 Sell ice cream (make 
sundaes) 
Wednesday— #1 Set up menu board 
#2 Make ice cream sauces 
#3 Prepare cookie tray, 
pretzels, potato chip 
rack, crackers, candy, 
etc., for counter 
#1, 2,3 Set up counter and 
fill steam table 
During #1 Sell milk 
Lunch #2 Sell ice cream (make 
sundaes ) 
# Observe and help at 
steam table 
Thursday— #1 and 2 Dish up desserts 
and decorate jello or 
pudding for counter; 
cut pie or cake and 
place on plates for 
serving 
Make mayonnaise in 
electric mixer and mash 
and season potatoes in 
mixer 
2,3 Make jellied salads 
for Friday; peel pota- 
toes in peeler for Fri- 


During #1 Sell ice cream (make 

Lunch sundaes ) 

#2 Observe and help at 
steam table 

#3 Sell milk 

# Clean refrigerator, 
making note of foods 
to be used first of week; 


Friday— 


clean slicing machine.. 
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and adding machines were operated, in 


From the first, results were very grati- 
fying, and contrary to many of our ap- 
prehensions. Due, I believe, to a splen- 
did spirit of cooperation from everyone 
concerned, the experiment is definitely a 
success. The cooks liked the good-na- 
ture and willingness of the pupils, and 
found them helpful in many instances 
rather than a hindrance. 
that not only the head cooks worked 


with the girls, but all the regular em- 
ployees did their share in teaching them 
their particular part of routine work, 
and enjoyed doing it. 

As a conclusion from all this, I would 
advise any school cafeteria director or 
supervisor who contemplates using stu- 
dent help, or permitting the cafeterias 
to be used as a practice kitchen, to hav 
no qualms about the outcome if she can 
obtain as fine support for the idea from 
It developed both the students and kitchen staff as 


we did here in Niagara Falls. 


Rating: 


Friday—continued Poor Average Excellent 


#2 Clean and scour dish- 
washing machine; clean 
electric mixer 

#3 Clean storeroom and 
put in order 


#1, 2, 3 Make salads 


During #1 Check trays 
Lunch #2 & 3 Work in dishwash 


ing room 


Seconp WEEK 


Monday— #1, 2, 3 Check incoming 


PoINTS TO 


1. 


groceries and put away, 
preparing salad greens 
as outlined under salad 
making. Check store- 
room delivery and put 
away. Go over menu 
for week with necessary 
changes in mind to use 
foods found in refriger 
ator on Friday. Con- 
sult cafeteria supervisor 
on these changes when 
telephoning in after- 


noon order 


) 
rSame work as previous week, girls alternating 
J 


Name of Student 


STRESSED : 

Daily inspection for cleanliness 
hair, uniform, nails, hands,  per- 
spiration. aks 
Equipment—use and care (upkeep 
and cleanliness) , 
Standards of food—best possible 
food is purchased. Reject any de- 
livery which is questionable. Every 
thing should be tasted for flavor, 
seasoning and freshness before put- 
ting on counter. Appearance of 
everything served must be given 
careful consideration. 

General cleanliness of kitchen—all 
cupboards, tables, equipment, and 
floors must be kept in the best pos- 
sible condition at all times. 











Work to be Covered 


Poor 


SANDWICH MAKING: 


i. 


. Butter 


. Wrapping 


Cutting bread (48 slices tu a 36-oz. 
loaf, excluding crusts). 

Preparing lettuce—use outside leaves 
and save inside cup-shaped ones for 
salads. When lettuce is delivered 
it should have the heart cut out 
deeply and a very strong stream of 
cold water should be run into it to 
Shake off and 
put in covered utensil in refriger- 
ator. If lack of time at delivery 
hour prevents preparing the whole 
amount in this way, enough should 
be taken care of for at least the 
following day. 


loosen the leaves. 


. Meat—slice 13 slices to one pound 


of meat after cooking and cooling. 
Save crumbs and ends for ground 
sandwiches. For latter, mix any 
other ingredients which recipe calls 
for with specified amount of meat. 


. Cheese—slice 14 slices to one pound 


butter should be left out of 
refrigerator each day for the fol- 
lowing day for softening. Dish in 
which it is kept must be washed 
out twice a week to prevent ran- 
cidity. One pound of butter must 
cover &0 slices of bread. In case of 
filling which is 
spread on, or where mayonnaise is 


sandwiches with 


spread on, as in lettuce sandwiches, 
only one side of bread need be but- 
tered, but in case of sliced meat, 
cheese, etc., both slices must be but- 
Note: Care should be taken 
to completely cover bread with but- 
ter and filling, not leaving the cor- 
ners untouched. 


tered. 


Use small scoop for measuring fill- 


ings wherever possible. ............... 


plain bread and butter 
are wrapped in green paper—whole 
sandwiches for 2c and halves for 
Ic. Lettuce ones are put in glassine 
bags, and filled ones wrapped in 
white paper. Be sure to wrap se- 
curely. 


SALAD MAKING: 


E 


Greens—care of lettuce as given 
above. Endive and cress should be 
washed before putting in refriger- 
ator, being particular to remove tiny 
black stones and particles of dirt 
from roots of cress. Watercress 
turns yellow very quickly and so 
must be used within a day or two 
after purchase. Endive is prefer- 
able to lettuce in that it keeps much 
better, goes further, and is more 
colorful. Salads should be made as 
late in the morning as possible to 
prevent wilting. 


. Jellied molds of salad are prepared 


Rating: 
Average Excellent 


. Dressings — standard 


Poor Average Excellent 


. Vegetables should be marinated in 


French dressing and then thor- 
oughly drained before serving. Po- 
tato, macaroni, fish, cabbage, etc., 
are mixed with dressings before 
serving. Fruit, molded salads, egg, 
etc., have no dressing put on them. 
Bowls of dessing are put on counter 
daily, the variety depending on the 
kinds of salads being served. 


. Appearance is the most important 


thing to consider in salad making. 
Plates should be spotless and cold. 
Greens should be carefully ar- 
ranged on the plate. Color is ex- 
ceedingly important. Sales can be 
increased at least fifty per cent by 
attractive, colorful salads. 


. It is advisable to use a scoop for 


measuring wherever possible, to in- 
sure equality in portions. This 
does not necessitate having a round 
mound of salad constantly, as the 
contour may be broken up after the 
scoop has accomplished its purpose 
as a measure. 


. Put only enough salads for one 


lunch period on the counter, leav- 
ing rest in the refrigerator. 
recipes 
boiled dressing, and fruit, and 
mayonnaise dressings are followed. 
Enough should be made at one time 
to last a week. Whipped cream not 
fresh enough for desserts may be 
added to any of these, or a sour 
cream dressing can be made from 
it. Our French dressing is pur- 
chased by the gallon and thinned 
down with any fruit juice on hand, 
or with vinegar. 


CouNTER: 


Ls 


. Sandwiches, 


Silver must be arranged neatly in 
boxes or on trays at end or begin- 
ning of counter (this varies with 
the school). It is put in these con- 
tainers in the afternoon when it is 
washed. All handles should point 
towards customers. Containers 
should be washed daily before re- 
filling. 

salads, ice cream, 
candy, desserts, and milk are all 
kept as far as possible from the 
steam table. Judgment must be 
used in arranging these foods on 
the counter. Pretzels, crackers, po- 
tato chips, etc., may be nearer the 
HOA Cisse cc oths aesk ewes . 


. Salts and peppers which are kept 


filled and clean should be distrib- 
uted at intervals along the steam 
table, and bowls of mustard, relish, 
and catsup should be put out when 
food requiring these condiments are 
on the menu. Always remember to 
put spoons in these bowls and in 


Rating: 


(Continued on page 366) 
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HE new school term is here. The 

school lunch room manager has 
been busy planning. She has had time 
during the summer vacation to recon- 
sider many problems that were solved 
hurriedly during the mad rush of serving 
hot lunches to hundreds of students and 
endeavoring to please each one. She 
called them “temporary adjustments” 
and kept a box in which from time to 
time she dropped notes and comments 
on all matters that needed clearing up. 
To these she has given time and thought. 
No good work can be accomplished 
without well laid plans, and the cafeteria 
manager’s greatest personal task always 
is that of advance planning. She knows 
that operating expenses are greatly in- 
creased by lack of planning and having 
made her plans she pitches into this busi- 
ness of cleaning up and making ready 
for the opening day very much like a 
housewife with her spring cleaning. 

At the first of a new term it is well 
to discard all cracked china and glass- 
ware Since it is unsanitary as well as un- 
sightly. 
and necessary replacements made. The 
City Board of Health must be consulted 
as to milk, meat and any doubtful com- 
modities. All orders must be placed well 
in advance. All employees must have 
health certificates (this should include 
a Wassermann test) and it is advisable 
to attend to this early. 

Any contemplated change in personnel 
is important. Good cooks are not always 
easy to find and breaking in workers is 
a trying job that taxes the patience of 
the entire staff. Most managers looking 
to the future prefer to train help far in 
advance but this is not always possible. 
Efficient managers keep a file for names 
of people who apply for jobs from which 
they can select prospects. This file 
should include, besides names, addresses, 
references and personal comments, such 
as: Young, neat, fingernails clean, talks 
intelligently, ete. 

The applicant selected must be given 
definite instructions. The work must be 
outlined in detail and the employee must 
be impressed with the importance of 
having an agreeable disposition and be- 
ing able to get along with other people. 

Mistakes of employees are often due 
to lack of complete understanding. The 
cafeteria manager sees in her mind the 
finished menu but fails to make clear 
to the co-workers the small or seemingly 
unimportant steps that alone can give 
the desired results. 

Right now at the beginning of the 
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All equipment must be checked ° 


First Day Rush 


By Bess Hudgings, Dietitian 
Fair Park High School 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


school year, the experienced and wise 
lunch room manager takes time out and 
talks to the entire staff about their atti- 
tude toward the children they are to 
serve. The willingness to serve cheer- 
fully assures satisfied customers. Per- 
sonal appearance in the school lunch 
room is as important as in the com- 
mercial restaurant. There should be 
clean uniforms and aprons, clean count- 
ers and steam tables and above all a 
smiling countenance. We talk a great 
deal about the eye appeal of food but 
what about the eye appeal of the people 
who serve our children? 

Efficient service plays a big part that 
first day. Plenty of help—in fact even 
extra help—facilitates better service and 
does not leave the regular cooks exhaust- 
ed, dreading the next day. 

The difficulty of the first day is han- 
dling successfully the eager crowd, the 
grand rush of hungry appetities that 
come pouring in from all directions— 
noisy, and not too polite. 

This task accomplished, the 
room manager has one of the clues to 
success. Then follows the major prob- 
lem—that of keeping the crowd coming. 

In order then for the lunch room to 
enjoy future success it is of vital im- 
portance that the first day be a banner 
day. The food must be good, well 
cooked, and served in such a way that 
it will appeal to the most fastidious. It 
must be more tempting and served in 
larger quantities than can be purchased 
elsewhere for the same price. There 
must be a variety, especially in the high 
schools where a greater number of stu- 
dents are served. 

Sufficient food is of course necessary. 
The capable manager knows the import- 
ance of having something to fall back 
on—baked hams, roast, salard mixtures 
ready to be tossed lightly together, some- 
thing already prepared that can be quick- 
ly displayed before a situation becomes 


lunch 


acute. 

For the first day the menu should be 
generous. It is much safer to have en- 
tirely too much than not quite enough. 
Left-overs can be utilized and there 
must be sufficient food if we are to keep 
the children coming. A practical way 
to plan is to check back on previous 
opening days. For instance if forty 
pounds of roast beef was sufficient for 
first day September, 1935, sixty pounds, 
September, 1936, and eighty pounds, Sep- 
tember, 1937, it would be safe to say one 
hundred pounds would be about right for 









September, 1938. It is wise to use all 
favorite dishes for this occasion regard- 
less of cost. This successful menu and 
the following recipes might prove help- 
ful: 
MEAT AND MEAT SUBSTITUTE— 

Hot roast beef 

Macaroni and cheese 
VEGETABLES 

Baked pork and beans 

Slick leafed mustard greens 

Fresh string beans 

Baked squash 
SALADS— 

Combination vegetable salad 

Chicken salad 

Pineapple and carrot salad 

Potato salad with Vienna sausage 
DrsseERTs— 

Fudge cake 

Cocoanut pie 

Apricot gelatin pie 

Boiled custard-cookies 

Fruit gelatine with whipped cream 
SANDWICHES— 

Cream cheese and date sandwiches 

Tuna fish sandwiches 

Swiss cheese sandwiches 

Spiced luncheon meat sandwiches 

Pineapple and Carrot Salad 
50 servings 

3 quarts chopped pineapple, drained 
3 quarts grated carrots 
3 cupfuls shredded cocoanut 

Mix well with mayonnaise and serve 
cold on lettuce leaves. 


Cream Cheese and Date Sandwiches 
50 servings 

1 pound dates, pitted 
2 pounds cream cheese 

Put dates through food chopper, add 
cream cheese and mix well. Add _ suf- 
ficient cream or top milk to give the 
right consistency to spread easily. But- 
ter both sides of bread. This makes a 
tempting, sweet sandwich and is especial- 
ly good with whole wheat bread. 


Fudge Cake 

18 servings (Four layer cakes) 
12 cups sugar 18 cups cake flour 
3 cups butter 
12 egg yolks 
3 cups cocoa 
3 cups boiling 

water illa 


6 cups milk 
6 teaspoons soda 
12 egg whites 
8 teaspoons van- 


Cream butter, add sugar gradually 
Cream until well blended. Add _ well 
yolks. Add water to 


Cool and add to above mixture 


beaten boiling 
cocoa. 
Sift flour, measure and sift four times. 
Add soda to milk. Add flour and liquid 
alternately, then add vanilla. Lastly fold 
in stiffly beaten egg whites. Use your 
favorite frosting 
(Continued on page 376) 
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ANNUAL LIST OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


Each year in September we publish a list of various 
types of educational material put out by manufacturers 
and trade associations which we feel will be useful to 
home economics teachers. This service is for our sub- 
scribers only. Some of you have been using this for 
years ; others will be using it for the first time—we ask 
you all to PLEASE READ THE DIRECTIONS GIVEN BELOW 
before selecting the items you wish. Any or all of the 
items listed are yours for the asking. Much of the 
material is free; for some there is a charge. If you 
wish to use this service, all you have to do is to write 
out a slip for the items desired—a separate slip for 
each company—and send them to us. We see that they 
are forwarded to the proper companies BUT we are 
not mindreaders. Every year out of the thousands 
and thousands of requests for material that we receive 
there are some that cannot be taken care of because— 

Names are omitted— 

Addresses are omitted— 

Slips are illegibly written— 

Price is omitted (when there is a charge). 

We try to make the directions as simple and as fool- 
proof as possible and to help you in every way to 
secure valuable material with the least possible effort 
and expense to you. Won’t you help us by observing 
CAREFULLY the following directions ? 


PRIZE CONTEST 


There is a wealth of educational material offered in 
this annual listing and much of it will be useful to you 
in your class work this coming year. Last year we 
asked how you used it and offered prizes for the best 
answers. This year prizes are offered for the best 
letters on: 

1. How I Have Made Use of This Service in My 

Foods Classes. 
Ist prize ... 
2nd prize 
How I Have Made Use of This Service in My 
Clothing Classes. 
Ist prize 
2nd prize 
How I Have Made Use of This Service in 
Homemaking Classes. 
Ist prize 
2nd prize 





...- $10.00 


$10.00 


Letters should not be more than 750 words in length. 
Prizes will be awarded on originality and helpful sug- 
gestions. Contest closes January 15th, 1939, and the 
first prize winning letters will be published in Practica. 
Home Economics, March, 1939. 

You may write on one or more topics, but only one 
prize will be awarded to one person. Mail your letters 
to Contest Editor, Practical Home Economics, 468 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





DIRECTIONS FOR USING THIS SERVICE 


Select items from the lists given on the following pages, follow ExactLy the form outlined below and mail 
all slips and coupon to Practica, Home Economics, Service Department, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Be 
sure sufficient postage is put on the envelope. BE SURE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ARE ON EVERY SEPARATE SLIP. Items 
are free unless a charge is stated, in which case the correct amount in stamps, money order, coin or check MuST 
be included. Each year many requests are not filled because the correct amount of money is not sent. Do not 
send in school board requisitions. This service not good after May 1, 1939. : 

Fill out coupon below and enclose it with your slips. No slips accepted unless accompanied by this coupon or copy 
of coupon with explanation if subscription is taken by school library. 


Fill Out and Send Us This Coupon Follow this Form for Each Request 














Write requests for each numbered item on a sepa- 
rate slip of paper, or a card, 3” x 5”. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Send me the educational material listed on enclosed Each Slip Must Contain 
slips. . Manufacturer’s key number, name and items. 


Your name and school address or address to 
which you wish material sent. 


City and State Number of home economics students you teach. 


School 
Subjects taught 


Subjects taught. 


If you supervise a school lunchroom, in request- 
: : ing material on food or equipment, state the num- 
Do you supervise—or operate—a school cafeteria?... ber of pupils fed each day 


If not, please state who does If there is a charge for any item listed, attach 
the correct amount in stamps or coin to that slip; 
or attach all slips on which a charge is men- 


tioned to your check or money order. 


No. pupils fed per day 


Amount of cash, money order or stamps enclosed.... 
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101. 


a. 


American Can Company, 


Home Economics Manual of Canned 
Food Facts—a brand new book con- 
taining important information about 
many different canned foods: their 
preparation, grades, uses, varieties, 
and dietetic values; particularly val- 
uable for instructors. 

Nutritive Aspects Of Canned Foods, 
110-page reference 
book; includes human dietary re- 
quirements, public health aspects of 
canned foods, food content tables, 


professional 


canning procedures, bibliography. 

Canned Food Handbook—the 38 
questions frequently asked 
about canned foods are answered and 
discussed in this booklet. Available 
for entire classes upon request. 

A Word About Tin 
tional pamphlet giving 
facts about construction, sizes, and 


most 


Cans—educa- 


interesting 


contents of cans. 

The Story of Coffee—tells the highly 
interesting story of coffee—its his- 
tory, cultivation, preparation, and 
brewing; profusely illustrated ; writ- 
ten to appeal to students. 

The Hawatian Islands and The Story 


Of Pineapple—a brief history and * 


colorful map of the islands, plus the 
fascinating story (illustrated) of 
pineapple. 

The Story of Salmon—an education- 
al booklet describing the life of 
salmon, salmon fishing, salmon as 
a food, salmon packing and methods 
of conservation; many illustrations. 


All material carries Seal of Acceptance, 
Council on Foods, A.M.A. 


102. 
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American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Improving Institutional Diets with 
Milk Solids—Bulletin 502. 
Improving Foods with Milk Solids— 
household recipes—Bulletin 510. 
Improving the Nutritive Value of 
Bread by the Addition of Dry Milk 
Solids. 

Dry Milk Solids—blue book of gen- 
eral information—Bulletin 904. 


American Honey Institute. 

Tested recipes (includes prize win- 
ners, canning, and comb honey) ; 
teaching helps; honey facts. 

Recipe booklet (includes basic rules, 
research references)—l0c. Demon- 
strator’s outline (complimentary 
with booklet). 


American Institute of Baking. 

The Right Way to Right Weight- 
a new 16-page booklet on proper 
reducing diets. 


b. 


105. 


107. 


109. 


110. 





Posters (in color); and other in- 
teresting and authoritative booklets 
on bread in human nutrition. 


Angelus-Campfire Company 

Luscious Lessons—an 8-page illus- 
trated leaflet that suggests ways to 
vary the “Breakfast Unit,” the 
“Meringues, Cake Icings, and Con- 
fections Unit,” and the “Frozen Des- 
serts Unit.” 
recipes and manufacturing facts. One 


Contains marshmallow 


copy free to each home economics 
teacher. 

Marshmallow Party Favors—a l\eaf- 
let. Each copy, 3-cent stamp. 


Armour and Company. 
The Meat You Buy 


leaflet on 


a 16-page ed- 
ucational buying fresh 
meats, including information on pro- 
duction, inspection, grading, cuts and 
uses. Specify quantity desired. 

Meal of the Month Recipe Packet 
a collection of 16 of the most pop- 
ular recipes from the “Meal of the 
Month,” on recipe cards. One packet 
to each teacher. 

Marie Gifford Kitchen Service Bul- 
letin—a monthly bulletin on meats 
and related subjects. Single copies 
free. 





Atlantis Sales Corporation: 
Colman’s Mustard Division. 

Twelve New Recipes with Colman’s 
Mustard—recipe book. Each recipe 
illustrated and printed in card form 
for filing. 

Cardboard file box with index. 15c. 


The Best Foods, Incorporated. 
Cakes and Cookies with Personality, 
illustrated booklet. Contains un- 
usual and basic recipes for cakes, 
cookies and frostings; how to handle 
doughs and batters. 

New Nucoa, the Wholesome Vege- 
table Margartne—the story of man- 
ufacturing; analysis and uses of this 
product. 

Don’t Tax the Spread on the Peo- 
ple’s Bread—a legislative story con- 
cerning the sale and distribution of 
margarine. 


Blue Ribbon Distributing Corp, 
Blue Ribbon Bouillon Cube Recipes, 
a folder describing the use of bouil- 
lon cubes in making soups, gravies, 
appetizers, and for flavoring vege- 
tables. Interesting and instructive. 
State quantity desired. 


Brazil Nut Association. 
A Parade of Brazil Nut Recipes—a 
32-page illustrated booklet contain- 


Foods and Beverages 


11 


113. 


— 


2. California 


ing tested recipes for Brazil nuts in 


cakes, cookies, salads, appetizers, 
main course dishes, breads, desserts, 


candies, preserves. 


. Joseph Burnett Company. 
Rounding Out the Meal 
beautiful booklet, 
in color and containing more than 
150 
mallows, spices and coloring in bever 


a new and 
recipe illustrated 


ways to use vanilla, marsh- 
ages, cakes and candies, salad dress 
ing, invalid cookery and frozen des 
serts. 10e. 


Foods Research Insti- 


tute. 

Calavo Recipe Book 
A Brief Story of Ripe Olives 
Ripe Olive Recipes for All Oc 


castons. 


illustrated. 


Story of Whole-Fruit Nectars—with 
basic recipes and suggestions. 

Nectar Recipes 
Dried Fruits 


ery Lesson. 


recipe leaflet. 


Story of with Cook 


Raisin Recitpes—4" x 6” cards, both 
household and quantity proportions. 

Why California Prunes Are Good, 
and Good For You—nutritional 
facts. 

Story of California Figs—recipes and 
illustrations. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
Sunkist Food Bulletins—a series of 
leaflets furnished in quantity for dis- 
tribution to home economics classes 
Information on place of fruit in well 

Novel fruit recipes 
notebook Table 


balanced menu. 
for card index or 
service directions. 
Feeding the Child for Health 
vised booklet giving diet and menus 
for mother and child, together with 
tooth health and 
height-weight charts. Recipes chil- 
dren like. 

IWorld’s New Dental Story 
results of the 


are 


record charts, 


a book 
let summarizing the 
Mooseheart study, a three and one- 
half year dental, nutritional research 
on 341 children. 

Sunkist Orange and Lemon Rectp. 
Film—2 reels Film 


size. schools 


recipes in color 
Offered to 


free of 


in 16 mm. 
with film equipment 
Instructions on how 


this film 


rental 
charge. to se 


cure showing of sent on 


request. 


California Walnut Growers Ass’n. 
Diamond Walnut Recipe 
illustrated booklet of 
Tells 


Book—a 
32-page tested 
appearance, fla- 
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recipes. 














vor, and food value of any cuurse 
on the menu can be improved by add- 
ing walnut kernels. 


115. Carnation Company. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


Book—a_ 9%6-page 
book, beautifully illustrated with 
natural color photographs. Contains 
unusual recipes, party menus, inter- 
national recipes, diet suggestions, etc. 
Price 15c, postage paid. 

Carnation Seasonal Cook Book—48 
pages of seasonable recipes, attrac- 
tively illustrated. 

The Contented Baby—a _ 28-page 
booklet authoritatively presenting 
the advantages of irradiated evap- 
orated milk in infant feeding. 
Making Good Milk Better—illustrat- 
ed leaflet telling evaporated 
milk is produced. 


Carnation Cook 


how 


116. Cox Gelatine Company. 


An Open Secret of Exciting Dishes, 
a 32-page book beautifully illustrated. 
Contains unusual recipes for soups, 
appetizers, salads, entrees, desserts, 
party specials, etc, made with un- 
flavored gelatine. Also helpful cook- 
ing hints. 


117. Cranberry Canners, Incorporated. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


Quantity Recipes Using Ocean Spray 
Cranberry Sauce—excellent sugges- 
tions for the restaurant or school 
cafeteria. 

Spring and Summer Dishes Made 
with Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce, 
easy to make salads and 
suitable for winter as well as sum- 
mer use. 


desserts, 


Food Value of Cranberries, by Dr. 
C. R. Fellers, Massachusetts State 
College. 

The How and Where of Cranberries, 
illustrated booklet on cranberry 
growing and canning. 


118. Virginia Dare Extract Company. 


a. 


b. 


Make Foods Attractive—folder of 
flavor-blending secrets; methods of 
using flavors and colors to obtain 
flavor combinations and 


added eye appeal. 


tempting 


Recipe leaflets. Correct use of vanil- 
la and other extracts. Quantities to 
teachers. 


119. Dryden & Palmer, Incorporated: 


Gravy Master, 

Good Gravy—recipe folder telling 
how to make good gravy, and prize 
winning recipes for delicious gravy 
dishes, tested and recommended by a 
noted food authority. 


120. Evaporated Milk Association. 
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Teaching material available on 
health, nutrition, feeding the family, 


and recipes. List sent on request. 
Why Evaporated Milk Makes Good 
Food Better. Recipes. 

The Story of Evaporated Milk. 
Using Evaporated Milk in Feeding 
Our Families—unit of study. 

The Lunch Box. 

A Safer World for Babies—infant 
feeding. 


121. Fixt Products Division. 


a. 


b. 


76 Fixt Recipes Booklet—a 28-page 
book, illustrated, showing how to 
use a variety of fully prepared flour 
mixes by simply adding water to 
make waffles, muffins, cookies, cakes, 
doughnuts, pie crusts, pancakes or 
biscuits. 

104 Fixt Waffle Combinations—a 6- 
page leaflet describing 104 delicious 
ways of serving waffles with other 
foods. 


122. Gerber Products Company. 


For classes taking up the study of in- 


fant care and feeding. 

Teacher’s Handbook on Infant Nu- 
trition—one copy for teacher. 
Student’s Folder on Infant Nutrition, 
copies supplied for students in in- 
fant feeding classes. 

Baby’s Vegetables and Cereal with 
Notes on Mealtime Psychology—a 
booklet mothers. Copies sent 
for reference use but not for in- 
dividual students. 

Baby’s Book—a manual on infant 
care. One copy sent to teacher. 


for 


Grocery Store Products Sales 
Company, Incorporated. 

Twenty-one Ways to Cheer up Food, 
a recipe folder describing the use of 
concentrate for 
soups, 


a pure vegetable 
enlivening and nourishing 
gravies, meats, salads, etc. 
Twenty Tested Recipes—a group of 
suggestions for making menus more 
interesting, tasty and nutritious by 
the use of canned mushrooms. 
Thrift Recitpes—illustrated 
containing suggestions for 
and economical dishes made of ma:- 
aroni, spaghetti or egg noodles. 


folder 


unusual 


Cereal Folder—describing a granu- 
lated which has a 
double purpose; be cooked in 
five minutes as a breakfast food; it 
is nourishing, energy-giving and di- 


rice product 


can 


gests quickly. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 
Recipe and Information Service— 
complete, accurate, scientific data or 
pineapple and pineapple juice, witi 
chemical analyses, and practical, at- 
tractive recipes using these products, 
are contained on standard file-sized 
The recipes are both family 
institutional 
Home economists 


cards, 
size and 
illustrated. 


are 
and 


size, and 


126. 


a. 


dietitians will find this regular sery- 
ice supplies valuable information, 


H. J. Heinz Company. 

The Heinz Salad Book—100 pages 
of information on salads, dressings, 
canapes, and sandwiches. Ingenious 
“photo-recipes” which check-mate 
any risk of failure. 10c. 

The Heinz Book of Meat Cookery, 
scores of thrifty main dishes ex- 
plicitly described and enticingly pic- 
tured. How to plan and _ prepare 
left-over dinners. New ideas for 
entertaining. 108 pages. 10c. 

To Make Life Easier for Mothers— 
information on infant care and feed- 
ing. Illustrated booklet containing 
many up-to-date facts on the various 
vitamins and mineral 10c. 
The Heinz Book of Quantity Recipes, 
a_ booklet 
menus for serving groups of twenty- 
five and fifty persons. An ideal aid 
in planning large parties and a val- 
uable textbook for the restaurant 
or cafeteria manager. One copy to a 


salts. 


containing recipes and 


teacher. 


Hershey Chocolate Corporation. 
Wall Chart—visualizing the choco- 
late and cocoa process. 

The Story of Chocolate an d Cocoa, 
illustrated historical booklet. 
colors. 


Recipe book, illustrated in 


For home economics teachers. 
The Hipolite Company. 


Home Desserts and Confections, a 
12-page booklet for teachers only. 


‘o folders for students: 


10 Delicious Ways to Use Hip-O- 
Lite—leaflet of outstanding recipes. 
Ice Cream and Frozen Desserts by 
Mechanical Refrigeration. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Corporation. 
Individual weight charts. 

Robert and Ruth Visit Horlick’s— 
leaflet describing the manufacture of 
malted milk, 

Samples and recipe circulars. 
How to Horlick’s to 
Class. 


Serve Your 


International Association of Ice 


Cream Manufacturers. 


Answering Your Questions About 
Ice Cream—a six-page folder, 31%” x 
84”, with answers to many consum- 
er questions about manufactured ice 
cream. Treats of composition, food 
value, manufacture and control, and 
place of ice cream in the diet. 


Irradiated Evaporated Milk Insti- 
tute. 


Teaching material available on 
health, nutrition, feeding the family, 


recipes. Send for list. 
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Units of Study on Milk. Reprint. 

b. How to Feed Young Children in the 
Home—Merrill-Palmer School mon- 
ograph. 

c. Irradiated Evaporated Milk Poster. 

d. The Story of Irradiated Evaporated 
Milk. 

e. Using Irradiated Evaporated Milk in 
Our Supper—unit of study. 


131. Kingan & Company. 

a. When Do We Eat—32 pages of reci- 
pes by Ann King. Illustrated with 
direct color photographs. 

b. A Trip Through Kingans—an illus- 
trated booklet. 

c. Pantry Foods. 

cd. Something New in Hams. 


132. Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 

a. The Romance of Cheese—the his- 
tory of cheese is presented briefly. 
Varieties of cheese are given, with 
description and manufacturing meth- 
ods, 

b. Favorite Recipes—a_ booklet, illus- 
trated in colors, featuring a wide 
variety of cheese dishes, and menus 
for luncheons, dinners and suppers. 

c. New Delicacies with “Philadelphia” 
Brand Cream Cheese—an illustrated 
folder. 


d. Bright Ideas with Versatile Vel-. 


veeta—an illustrated folder. 

e. Casserole Cookery with Cheese—an 
illustrated folder of easily prepared 
casserole dishes. 

f. Salads and Snacks—an_ illustrated 
folder. 

g. Appetite Tempters—an illustrated 
folder of canapes and appetizers for 
all occasions. 

133. Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany: The Kroger Food Founda- 
tion. 

Jean Allen’s 40 Favorite Recipes—a 
booklet of 40 popular and most-re- 
quested recipes from the Founda- 
tion’s Testing Kitchen. Free copy. 


134. Lea and Perrins, Incorporated. 


Success in Seasoning—attractive, il- 
lustrated, 48-page book on grease- 
proof paper. Contains many new 
and unusually delicious recipes for 
appetizers, meats and fish, sauces, 
eggs and cheese dishes. Tells ways 
of dressing up leftovers and inex- 
pensive recipes. Arrangement of 
recipes makes them easy to read. 
Careful editing recommends them 
for class work. One book to each 
home economics teacher. 


135. Libby, McNeill & Libby. 

a. Facts About Canned Foods—gives 
can sizes, information about styles of 
pack and how foods are canned— 
Order X-34. 
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How to Buy, How to Serve Canned 
Salmon—gives valuable information 
on buying and serving salmon. Order 


X-16. 


136. Milk Industry Foundation, 
Milk Industry News—contains news 
and facts of general and economic 
interest regarding milk and milk 
distribution. Well illustrated. Free 
to teachers, economists, etc. 


137. The National Association of Marga- 

rine Manufacturers. 

a. The Story of Margarine—a 14- 
page booklet of the history and de- 
velopment of margarine and the mar- 
garine industry with discussion of 
government control legislation. 

b. Let’s Call a Spade—A Spade!—a 
24-page booklet answering the ques- 
tion “Why Tax Oleomargarine ?” 

c. The Wholesomeness and Food Value 
of Margarine, by Dr. J. S. Abbott, 
Director of Research, National As- 
sociation Margarine Manufacturers. 

d. 100 Southern Recipes—a bound vol- 
ume of 96 pages in handsome cover, 
profusely illustrated with four color 
plates, full page and marginal illus- 
trations, presenting more than one 
hundred famous recipes of the Old 
South, compiled by Bessie Randall 
Murphy, Southern food expert. Sent 
on receipt of 10c in coin or stamps 
to any accredited home economics 
teacher, or student or professional 
dietitian. 

138. National Canners Association. 

a. Information for Canned Food Shop- 
pers—reference material suitable for 
junior and senior high — school 

classes. 

b. Canned Food Recipes for Fifty—in- 
stitutional recipes suitable for high 
school cafeterias. 

c. The Canned Food Label and What 
it Represents—a short, concise dis- 
cussion of canned food labeling and 
related facts. 

Publications are available for teachers 

and school libraries but not for pupil 

distribution. 


139. National Coffee Dept. of Brazil. 
Brazil coffee booklet, profusely il- 
lustrated, showing its industry, in- 
teresting statistical data. Back cover 
shows reproduction in natural col- 
ors of branches with coffee blossoms, 
green and ripe berries. 


140. National Confectioners’ Ass’n. 

a. Scientific Aspects of Candy in the 
Diet—a brochure containing three 
addresses. 

1—A Prime Dietary Requirement, 
by Dr. Howard W. Haggard, fa- 
mous physiologist of Yale Uni- 


versity. 








2—Candy in the Daily Diet, by Dr. 
Walter H. Eddy, director-in-chief 
of Good Housekeeping Institute 
and a leading food authority. 
3—Candy as a Motive Fuel for Ath- 
letcs, by Dr. Marvin A. Stevens, 
orthopedic surgeon and_ head 
football coach at New York Uni- 
versity. 
b. Candy Bulletins: 
1—The Story of Candy. 
2—Candy, the Energy Food. 
3—Ingredients of Candy Garnered 
From the Four Corners of the 
World. 
4—How Much Do You Know About 
Candy? 


141. National Dairy Council. 


a. Milk—Your Best Buy—4-page two- 
color leaflet, 6” x 9”, on economy of 
milk for high school classes and 
consumers. Single copy 3c; 20 to 
100, 1%e each. 

b. Photographic posters—12” x 18”. 4 
in set, 15c; 20 to 100 sets, 10c per set. 
Posters show simple but attractive 
meal groupings in which milk is 
served with other protective foods. 


142. National Federation of Coffee 


Growers of Colombia. 

The Land of Coffee—The Land of 
W onders—booklet 
the romantic history of coffee, and 
an understandable outline of its cul- 
tivation in Colombia with typical il- 


giving in brief 


lustrations of plantations. Tempting 
coffee recipes are included. 


143. National Kraut Packers Ass’n. 


Sauerkraut as a Health Food—book- 
let of 49 tested recipes for using 
this healthful, inexpensive and eco- 
nomical food. This booklet tells 
about the vitamins, mineral salts 
and lactic ferments in sauerkraut. 

144. National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association. 

a. Macaroni Facts—questions and an- 
swers about spaghetti, egg noodles, 
macaroni and_ kindred 
Specially prepared as an aid to home 

Interesting to 


products. 


economics teachers. 
students and consumers generally. 

b. Thrift Recipes—a 16-page booklet 
containing 24 tested recipes for mac- 
aroni, spaghetti, egg noodles. Beau- 
tifully illustrated in four colors. 
Useful alike in school room and in 


the home. 


145. Northwestern Yeast Company: 
Yeast Foam, Magic Yeast and Maca 
Yeast Division. 

a. The Art of Making Bread—a book- 
let for students in break-making. 
Sent free at teacher’s request. 


b. Outline of a Course in Bread-Mak- 
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wg (mimeographed). Free to home 
economics teachers only. 

Wall chart, picturing every step in 
bread-making. Free to home _ eco- 
nomics teachers and extension agents. 
Recipe booklet telling how to use 
the new, quick-acting dry yeast. 
Norwegian Canners_ Association: 
Norwegian Sardines. 

Recipe Book—1938 edition. Appetiz- 
ing, nutritious, Norwegian sardine 
recipes. 

Dietetic Value of Brisling—32-pages, 
illustrated, Detailed presentation of 
interesting facts. 

Health and WNutrition—16 pages. 
Comparative food product data and 
charts. 

Films—Story of Norwegian Sardine 
and Herring Fishing. 2 films, both 
sound, 16 mm, Ask for free show- 
ing offer. 


Oyster Institute of North America. 
The Story of Oysters—single sheet 
résumé—information regarding the 
biology, cultivation, regulations and 
food values of oysters. Adapted for 
classroom use. 
Fresh Oysters 
Good Nutrition—guide sheet on the 
food values of oysters and the pail 


Contributors to 


they play in promoting health. 
15 Ways to Serve Fresh Oysters 
single sheet, new and tested recipes. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Incorporated. 
Brer Rabbit's New Book of Mo- 
lasses Recipes—a molasses and cane 
book giving 100 deli- 
cious recipes. One book to each 


syrup cook 


teacher. 
Molasses Recipes 


ular dishes for 


a folder of pop- 
easy preparation. 
State number required for class. 
The Story of Molasses and Sugar 
Cane Syrup—booklet describing the 
growing and grinding of Louisiana 
sugar cane. State number required 
for class. 

Vermont Maid Syrup 
ing delicious 


a folder giv- 
ways of using cane 
and maple syrup. State number re- 
quired for class. 


Pet Milk Company. 
Comparative Recipes—presents reci- 
pes which compare the use of ir- 


milk 


ordinary milk and cream. 


with 
sriefly 
explains how the processing makes 
it different from bottled milk. Quan- 


radiated evaporated 


tities available. 

Time and Money Saving Menus— 
collection of tested 
recipes arranged to form practical 


an illustrated 


menus that show how delicious, more 
wholesome, food can be made at less 
cost with irradiated evaporated milk. 


Gives facts about irradiated evap- 
orated milk of interest to the con- 
sumer. Quantities available. 

The Story of Irradiated Pet Milk— 
a story of the origin and develop- 
ment of irradiated evaporated milk. 
The processing is illustrated and de- 
scribed with the aid of a picture 
of a miniature plant which shows 
the step by step through 
which the milk goes from the time 
it is received in the plant until the 


process 


can is labeled ready for market. 
Also includes milk curd pictures 
which demonstrate one of the 


reasons for the easier digestibility 
of irradiated evaporated milk and 
photomicrographs showing the rela- 
tive size of the butterfat globules 
in ordinary milk and irradiated evap- 
orated milk. Quantities available. 
Better Babies—an 
book which explains why irradiated 
evaporated milk is extraordinarily 
good milk for infants and children. 
helpful information and 
suggestions for the mother. Not 
Supplied 


illustrated baby 


Provides 


available in quantities. 


for teachers only. 


Watch for other material to be offered 


in 


Pet Milk advertisements in future 


issues of PracticAL HoME Economics. 
Above material limited to residents of 
continental United States. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


Pomona Products Company : 
Sunshine Pimientoes. 

A folder in full color containing his- 
torical and descriptive story and in- 
formation about pimientoes, together 
with authentic nutritional data, sug- 
gestions of uses and recipes. 814” x 
11”, punched to fit notebook. Free 
to teachers but not for general dis- 
tribution, 


Procter and Gamble Company: 
Crisco. 
booklets 


written especially for use in cookery 


Four authoritative new 
classes. The following subjects are 
covered: 
1. Frying Facts. 
2. Cakes and Cookies. 
3. Pie—America’s Favorite Des- 
sert. 
4. Cooking Fats—How to Buy and 
How to Use Them. 
“ach booklet contains helpful sug- 


gestions on accepted, modern cook- 
ing procedures; pupil experiences; 
tested recipes for many tempting 
foods. A complete set of the four 
booklets will be mailed free to 
any home economics teacher. Each 
free set includes an order blank to 
be mailed in with requests for ad- 
ditional booklets. 


Ralston Purina Company. 


Whole Wheat for Health—a wall 
chart, 25” x 38”. A clear diagram 


e 
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showing kernel of wheat peeled to 
show the different layers and what 
each does in nutrition. 


Reid, Murdech & Company; 
Monarch Finer Foods. 

Time Tells the Story—a profusely 
illustrated 24-page book, covering 
source and method of canning many 
foods. One copy free. 

Coffee Blossoms—an illustrated leaf- 
let on coffee production. 

Tea Leaves—an illustrated leaflet. 


Rumford Chemical Works. 
Illustrated wall chart on leaveners. 
Practical Handbook on Leavening 
illustrated 
utensils ; 
breads. Includes wall chart and 
folder. Material condensed for teach- 


booklet on leavening; 


equipment; cakes; hot- 


ers’ use. Contest suggestions. 

Four folders: Types of 
Leaveners, history, theory, practice, 
comparison of food values; Quick 
Breads, Loaf Breads, typical reci- 
pes; Cake, Pie Crust, typical reci- 
pes; New Use of Baking Powder in 
General Cooking, typical recipes for 
meat, vegetable, 
fruit dishes. 


cooking 


cheese, egg or 


Salada Tea Company, Inc. 
Story of the Tea Plant 
booklet, profusely illustrated, con- 
taining information about the history, 
cultivation, manufacture and pack- 
aging of tea. Recipes for hot and 
iced tea; tea-flavored beverages. 


-a 20-page 


Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen. 

Sealtest Food Adviser—issued every 
other month. 16 pages of recipes, 
menus, nutritional information; illus- 
trated with color-photographs. 

150 New Ways to Serve Ice Cream, 
64 pages of recipes for serving ice 
other 


cream in combination with 


foods; many color-photograplis. 


John Sexton & Company. 
Cook Book—a 
containing 


448-page 
book, over 1,000 au- 
thoritative edited 
laboration with a national group of 
outstanding specialists in. the serv- 
ice of food to the public. Many 
interesting features: food. and_ its 
relation to health; menu planning; 
serving charts; quantitative recipes; 
almost 100 sandwich recipes. Hand- 
durable 
paper and = con- 


Sexton 


recipes in col- 


somely bound in covers, 
printed on_ fine 
veniently arranged. Regular price 
$2.50, special offer here $1.75 per 


copy, postpaid. Limited edition. 


158. Shefford Cheese Company, Inc 


100 Shefford Cheese Recipes—a new, 
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36-page book containing 100 kitchen- 
tested ways to prepare cheese dishes 
for luncheon, dinner, picnics, after- 
noon tea, and parties. 


159. Standard Brands Incorporated. 
Royal Cook Book—a practical, 
easily understandable cook book for 
class use. Master recipes with vari- 
ations; explicit directions for han- 
dling doughs and batters; reasons 
for failure and success secrets; pur- 
chasing guide; 237 recipes, many 
handsome illustrations. Copies avail- 
able for class use. 


160. Swift & Company. 

a. I Like Your Crust—recipe leaflet 
for the use of lard in pies, biscuits, 
deep-frying. 

b. Delightfully Different Ways to 
Serve Veal—illustrated recipe book. 

c. For Variety—illustrated leaflet fea- 
turing uses for fancy meats. 


d. Pure Pork Sausage the Year Round, 
recipe booklet of breakfast, lunch- 
eon and dinner dishes. 

e. Frankfurt “Quails’”—illustrated leaf- 
let featuring an unusual recipe and 
fine points of cookery. 

One copy to a teacher. Extra copies 
upon request. 


161. United Fruit Company. 


a. Bananas—One of Nature’s Finest 


Foods—home economics wall chart 
printed in eight colors, 26” x 40”. 


b. A Study of the Banana—a manual 


for the home economics teacher. 


c. A Study of the Banana—a manual 


for home economics students. 
These two booklets have been pre- 
pared for use with the wall chart. 
This material will be supplied free 
to home economics teachers and 
their classes. Please specify definite 
quantities of students’ manual. 
Offer good only in the United States. 


162. Wheat Flour Institute. 


Through Silken Sieve—a new hand 


book on flour includes flour classi- 


fication, cookery information, com- 
position, also teaching aids and 
recipe booklets for quick breads, 
yeast breads and foreign breads. 


163. The Worcester Salt Company. 

a. The Worcester Salt Cook Book—a 
64-page illustrated booklet giving a 
great number of interesting recipes, 
all tested in well-known magazine 
institutes. Supplemental — sections 
featuring the principles of flavor in 
cookery and the uses of salt 

b. Worcester Salt Toothpaste—salt 
has been recommended for years by 
leaders in the dental and medical 
professions as an excellent tooth 
cleanser. Sample tube of this tooth 


paste free to teachers only. 


Textiles and Related Subjects 


Fabrics, Clothing, Sewing Equipment, Notions, Patterns 


164. American Bemberg Corporation. 

a. Information on Merchandise Made 
of “Bemberg” Rayon—this booklet 
contains general information regard- 
ing the various types of merchandise 
made of this yarn and used for 
women’s wear, men’s wear and in 
the drapery and upholstery fabrics. 
It contains the answers to questions 
commonly asked regarding this type 
of yarn. 


b. Knitted Fabrics—booklet containing 
complete information regarding vari- 
ous types of knitted fabrics, defini- 
tions, descriptions and explanations 
of all common processes of knitting. 


c. Bottle exhibit containing samples 
showing principal stages in the 
process of making cuprammonium 
rayon from cotton linters. Also a 
wall chart, 22” x 28”, showing flow- 
sheet of spinning process for mak- 
ing this yarn, cross-sections of va- 
rious types of fibers and swatches 
of wide variety of fabrics made of 
this yarn. Included in this exhibit 
is a small sample skein of finished 
yarn. Price of exhibit $1.00. 


165. The American Thread Company. 


a. How to Knit, Tat and Crochet 
Leaflet 33. 

b. Leaflets featuring attractive crochet 
and knitted wearing apparel, also 
numerous items for home decora- 
tion in both cotton and wool. 


166. American Viscose Corporation. 


a. 


g. 


Home Economics and Rayon—a 36- 
page booklet, fully illustrated. An 
swers hundreds of questions asked 
by teachers. Written to your speci 
fications. Covers manufacture, iden- 
tification, advantages, care, use and 
Many beautiful 
swatches. 10c¢ for mailing. 

What is Rayon?—a 12-page illustrat- 
ed booklet, just off the press, on 


testing of rayon. 


manufacture of rayon yarns. For 
student distribution. 

The Romance of Rayon—two-reel 
movie on manufacture of rayon 
varns by viscose process. Loaned to 
high school and college teachers, 
who pay express charges one way. 
The Story of Rayon—96 pages, il- 
lustrated—covers definition of ray- 
on, discovery and development of 
various processes, care and handling 
of rayon fabrics, statistics on pro 
duction and consumption. 50c. 
Educational Kit—Stiff binding, re 
movable samples of seven stages in 
manufacture of rayon by _ viscose 
process. Descriptive chart and 
What is Rayon? 75c. 

Wall Chart—36" x 38”. Large pho 
tos and diagrams. Shows viscose 
process and manufacture of spun 
rayon. Reverse shows _ cellulose 
acetate process and Quality Control 
Plan. Student leaflets—814” x 11” 
looseleaf. Same information as on 
chart. Chart and 40 leaflets, 75c. 
Combination items d, e, and f, avail 
able at $1.50 per set 


e. Long Live Your Stockings!—an 1) 


167. Antioch Shoe Project, Inc. 
Effects of Modern Shoes Upon 
Proper Body Mechanics, and |Valk 
Your Way to Beauty—two studies 
conducted at Antioch College where 
this special shoe was developed. 3c 


each. 


168. Belding Heminway Corticelli Co. 

a. Selection and Use of Sewing Thread, 
a folder of helpful information 
State number wanted. 

b. Educational exhibit—8 silk culture 
specimens mounted on cards, 0c 

c. Sewing Chart—wall size, 30” x 40”; 
student size, 10” x 14”. For sewing 
classes. State number small charts 


wanted. 


169. Berkshire Knitting Mills. 


a. It’s a Sale!—a handbook full of 
hosiery selling ideas, with month 
by-month display suggestions. For 
those interested in learning hosiery 
selling. 10. 

b. Stocking Colors for Fall 1938—the 
12 important stocking colors, with 
brief descriptions of each shade 

c. Facts About Hosiery—a_ folder 


lustrating the progressive steps 


n 
hosiery manufacture. 

d. The Berkshire Stocking Guide—a 
convenient card briefly outlining the 
correct stocking wardrobe, correct 
size scale, the correct way to put 
on stockings and the correct way to 


wash stockings. 




















































































lustrated folder on buying and car- 
ing for hosiery, issued by Good 
Housekeeping Institute, and distrib- 
uted by this company. 


170. Binney & Smith Company: 
Arts and Crafts Division, 
a. Crayola Handcraft and Stenciling— 
a booklet. 
b. Shaw Finger Paint Decorative De- 
sign—a booklet. 
c. Gold Medal Products—a booklet. 


171. Botany 
a. Botany 


process of 


Worsted Mills. 

Yarn  Primer—describes 

top-dyeing. Card 
samples of top-dyed yarn and match- 
ing fabrics. Both free on request. 

b. Framed exhibit, showing production 

from raw fleece to fin- 

actual specimens, edu- 


$1. 


with 


of fabrics 
cloth 
and 


ished 
cational interesting, 


172. Bristol-Myers Company : 
Mum Deodorant. 

a. Colored WaH Chart—26" x 20”, on 
preventing perspiration odor. Shows 
diagram of skin structure and 
stresses social and vocational impor- 
tance of good grooming. Checked 
by dermatologists, nurses, teachers. 

b. Student leaflets giving list of essen- 
tials to good grooming. 


173. The Butterick Company, Inc. 

a. Book of school fashions, especially 
selected for sewing projects in high 
schools and colleges. 

b. A set of brief biographies of six 
of the most famous French dress- 

makers. 
Butterick Method of Sizing Patterns, 
an illustrated folder that gives 
clothing students some conception of 
the pattern making industry. 
Butterick Wall Chart—a visual aid, 
24” x 36”, in the construction of a 
classic shirt frock. 3c for postage. 
A Short History of Butterick— 
practically paralleling the history of 
pattern making. 


174. Celanese Corporation of America. 

a. Making Beautiful Clothes With 
Celanese Rayon Fabrics—a booklet. 

b. Caring For Celanese Rayon Fabrics 
and Garments—a folder. 

Caring For Celanese Rayon Decora- 
tive Fabrics—a folder, 

d. How to Get the Best Service from 
Your Celanese Rayon Curtains—a 
booklet. 

e. Pointers 
booklet. 
Requests for information on these 

fabrics will receive 


On Celanese Rayon—a 


rayon 
prompt attention. 


yarns or 


175. De Long Hook and Eye Company. 
Educational exhibits: 
interesting exhibits 


a. Three which 
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describe and illustrate the manufac- 
ture of snaps, safety pins and hooks 
and eyes from raw material to fin- 
ished product. 

An illustrated descriptive sheet for 
each student’s notebook. 


Do You Know—12-page booklet for. 


students giving the historical back- 
ground of ten household and sewing 
necessities in every-day use. Above 
material sent free for the names of 
the department or dry goods stores 
from which you buy. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 
Incorporated, 

Interesting Facts About Cotton and 
Wool, by Frank Willard Thomas. 
Reprint showing the differences be- 
tween bleached and unbleached cot- 
ton, and how to determine natural 
wool, 

Booklets describing 
ments for children and adults. 
Display folder showing process of 
manufacturing. 


sleeping gar- 


Walker T. Dickerson Company. 

Verified Footwear—an illustrated 
booklet giving practical information 
on the relation of shoes to foot 
health, discussing posture, giving 
simple foot exercises to correct 
weak arches, etc. For teachers. 


Dritz-Traum Company, Inc.: 
Talon Slide Fasteners, 

Sewing Hints Booklet—illustrated. 
Covers fundamentals for pupils. 
Detailed Instruction Sheet—illustrat- 
ed instructions for applying slide 
fasteners in skirt and dress plackets, 
neck openings, etc. For pupils. Large 
wall chart for teachers. 

Cuildren’s Clothes Instruction Sheet, 
featuring famous NBC child stars. 
Illustrated instructions for applying 
slide fasteners. 

Talon Slide Fastener—eight-inch 
length will be sent for 20c in coin 
or stamps. Specify tape color. 


178x. Dritz-Traum Company, Inc.: 


Hiawatha Elastic Sewing Thread of 
Lastex. 

This new thread shirrs as it stitches 
Easy to use, requires no skill and 
Send 15¢ 


produces beautiful effects. 
for a sample of this elastic sewing 
thread and complete illustrated in- 
structions for classroom use. 


179. Durene Association of America. 


a. 


b. 


Durene, the Finest Cotton Made—a 
booklet. 

How Durene Yarns Are Made—a 
folder illustrated by microscopic 
photographs of unprocessed cotton 
yarns and cotton yarns mercerized 
by this special process. 


180. 
a. 


182. 


Earnshaw Knitting Company. 
Demonstration Outfits — garments 
necessary for proper dressing of 
babies, or self-help garments for the 
older child, each with helpful lit- 
erature and attractively boxed. Each 
outfit $2.50. 

Portfolio garment styles and 
fabric properties, for teachers only. 
Single copies free. 

Baby’s Outfit and The Toddler— 
books with authentic advice on child 
care problems, Single copies free. 


on 


Fruit of the Loom, Inc. 
Educational cards—1l6, portraying 
the story of cotton from the field 
through the different manufacturing 
processes, including printing. 50c, 
check or money order, 


Lantern slides and lecture, covering 
the same ground as the educational 
cards. No charge except transporta- 
tion costs. 


Sample swatches of these fabrics. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 

We Spin the Tale of Gold Stripe 
Silk Stockings—folder describing 
manufacturing processes; includes 
data on ringless sheer chiffons and 
the famous “adjustables” that fit 
every leg and every foot. 


Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
Rayon—For Fashion Loveliness—a 
21” x 38” colored educational display 
that shows, with actual samples, 
every step in rayon manufacture. In- 
cluding twenty manuals. $2.50. 


Manuals available separately. Free. 


International Silk Guild, Inc. 

The Story of Silk—an attractively 
illustrated booklet. 

cocoons, 
silk 
silk 


Exhibit box containing 
skeins of raw silk, boiled-off 
and dyed silk; also spool of 
thread. 


Lily Mills Company. 

How Sewing Thread is Made—an 
illustrated booklet covering a brief 
history of the development of sew- 
ing thiead with a layman’s descrip- 
tion of the manufacturing processes. 
Supplied to teachers. 


Sew Today the Modern Way—an il- 
lustrated booklet covering the new- 
est methods in sewing: how to in- 
sert sleeves properly; how to insert 
slide fasteners, and many otlier 
fine points practiced by the profes- 
sional dressmaker. For home ¢co- 
nomics teachers in higher grad 
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room exhibit includes a chart show- 
ing processing of cotton; a minia- 
ture cotton bale, a large size spool 
of six-cord thread; an_ illustrated 
booklet describing manutacturing 
processes for layman’s understand- 
ing; a booklet entitled The Story of 
Sea Island Cotton. While they last, 
a bulletin board chart in color of 
“fundamental sewing stitches” (size 
17” x 22”) will be included. Packed 
in carton. Sent postpaid to teach- 
ers only for 25c. 


186. E. L. Mansure Company, 
Magic Beauty—with Inexpensive 
Trimmings—a_ 16-page _ illustrated 
booklet showing in an_ interesting 
way new and unexpected uses for 
trimmings and the difference they 
make in the appearance of curtains, 
draperies, furniture in the living- 
room, dining-room, bedroom, kitchen 
and bath and in clothes closets. An 
interesting and educational booklet 
that should be useful in every home. 


187. MeCall Corporation. 

a. Handboeck for Clothing Teachers— 
new fall edition contains interesting 
articles and advance fashion infor- 
mation. 

b. Set of wall charts, printed in two 
colors. Size 25” x 38”, large enough 
for lecture work. 


188. Mueller Garment Frame Company. 
Special illustrated folder for teach- 
ers and instructors giving complete 
information concerning the washing 
and blocking of sweaters and _ all 
knitwear and the use of this adjust- 
able frame. 


189. Musebeck Shoe Company: 

Health Spot Shoe. 

Illustrated Lecture Charts—showing 
causes of foot trouble, the effects 
of bad feet on posture and health, 
and the relief given by these shoes. 
Free to home economics and _physi- 
cal education teachers. 


190. The Narrow Fabric Company: 
Nufashond Notions. 
Sew What?—a 15-page booklet with 
35 illustrations and directions for 
making attractive articles of rick 


rack braid. 10c. 


191. Nashua Mfg. Company. 

a. Blanket Exhibit — raw cottons; 
yarns, fabrics before and after nap- 
ping; with explanatory text, $1. 

b. Indian Head swatches to drape be- 
low chin for complexion study, all 
fast colors, bias-cut, pinked, labeled, 


boxed. $2. 
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192. North American Rayon Corp. 

a. Facts About Rayon—booklet contain- 
ing simple questions and answers. 

b. Chart depicting the process of rayon 
yarn manufacture, 

c. Miniature exhibit showing progres- 
sive steps in manufacturing rayon 
yarns, with chemicals, finished skein, 
swatches of fabric and chart. 25c. 


193. Personal Products Corporation. 

a. The Periodic Cycle—a new booklet 
on menstrual hygiene for girls of 
high school age. Here is important 
information based on modern medi- 
cal opinion, 

b. What a Trained Nurse |Wrote to 
Her Young Sister—a sympathetic 
booklet to be read by young girls 
before menstruation begins. Easy 
to understand. Accurate. 


194. Sanforized-Shrunk. 

Booklets, charts, informative label- 

ing data supplied free to textile 

teachers. Interesting material on 
the cause and control of shrinkage 
in woven cotton, linen and spun 
rayon fabrics. Particularly timely 
and helpful in view of the Trade 
Practice Rules in regard to shrink- 
age of woven cotton yard goods pro- 
mulgated by the Federal Trade 
Commission, June 30, 1938, 


195. William Skinner & Sons. 
The Story of Silk 
booklet especially adaptable for 
classroom use. Editorial content 


educational 


covers production, distribution and 
manufacture of silk. Fully illus- 
trated. Copy free to teachers; addi- 
tional copies 5c each. 


196. The Spool Cotton Company. 
Distributors of Clark’s O.N.T. and 
J. & P. Coats Threads. 

a. Sewing Secrets—a book of sewing 
instructions and modern methods— 
correct finishes, constructions, trim- 
mings, embroidery. 64c per dozen or 
10c per copy. 

b. Educational Exhibit — 24 folders 

(10%” x 13%”) on sewing construc- 

tion processes and correct finishes. 

Each folder with a photograph and 

descriptive copy as to how each step 

is made. 50c a set. 

Monthly News Bulletin—free to all 

clothing instructors and Extension 

Service agents. Brings new and 


of 


timely style information and ideas 
for classroom sewing projects, keeps 
you informed of all developments in 
our Educational Bureau. Clothing 
instructors not now on our mailing 
list who would like to receive this 
bulletin may do so upon request. 
Be sure to send your name and 
school address. 


197. Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. 
Sewing With Cotton Bags— new 32- 
page booklet illustrated in color, A 
guide book for thrift sewing proj- 
ects with scores of ideas on clothing, 
bazaar and useful household items. 
Limited quantity for class use. 


198. Bernhard Ulmann Co., Inc.: 
Bear Brand Yarns: Fleisher Yarns. 
a. Learning to Knit—to Crochet—to 
Embroider—an illustrated booklet. 
b. Flower Kit containing colorful 
yarns and instructions for crochet- 
ing an attractive flower boutonniere. 


3c postage. 


199, United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
Largest collection of ancient and 
modern footwear in the world. 
Many pieces of great historical in- 
terest. Reliable source of shoe in 
formation, both historical and tech- 
nical. Booklet on request. Exhibits 
and lectures when the occasion 


warrants. 


200. United States Finishing Company. 
Vitalised Crease-resistant Finish 
for New Life in Fabrics—education- 

al pamphlet describes this modern 

process for rendering fabrics resis- 
tant to creasing. Free to teachers. 


201. Joseph Walker Company. 
Hot Iron Transfer Monograms—an 
introductory set of three of the lat- 
est styles, designed by a leading ar- 
tist to make up your own two or 
three letter monogram.  10c. 

203. William Whitman Company, Inc.: 
Arlington Mills. 

a. Worsteds of Today—a looseleaf 
portfolio for teachers explaining 
important processes in production ; 
also explaning uses of leading wor- 
sted fabrics (swatches included), 

knitted outerwear and yarns. 
b. Let’s Look at Worsteds—for stu- 
dents, a buying guide on worsteds. 
c. Loan exhibits for group mee‘ings. 


204. J. Wiss and Sons Company. 
A Story of Good Shears and Scis- 
sors a booklet describing each 


process of manufacture. Sent to all 
300 


a. 


schools with an enrollment ot 
or more. 
b. Exhibit showing the manufacture ot 


these siears. 


205. Wm. E. Wright & Sons Company. 

a. The Wright Stylist—the newest 
booklet. 

b. Bias Fold Tape—a folder of help- 

ful information for educational use. 

Color card of bias tape and trim- 


mings. 
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House Furnishings and Equipment 


206. The American Crayon Company: 


Crayonexing Division. 

Color harmony booklet with circu- 
lar explaining crayon work on fab- 
rics, 10c. 

work-sheets on 


Twelve pages of 


stenciling, color carving rings and 
bracelets, color harmony and color 
designs 
Color harmony booklet 
included. 25c. 

Prang Water Color Booklet—10c. 


combinations with crayon 


and ideas. 


American Sponge & Chamois Co. 

A new interesting illustrated book- 
let on sponges and chamois, just off 
Tells what they are and 
found, 


the press. 
how they are used, where 
what varieties, how prepared for use, 
etc. Free to teachers. 


American Steel & Wire Company. 
Beauty and Comfort in the Home 
Depends on Hidden Values—an in- 
structive booklet illustrating how to 
quality in 
mattresses, box springs and uphol- 


identify real, enduring 


stered furniture. 


B. T. Babbitt Company, Ince.: 
Bab-O Division. 

An illustrated booklet describes the 
use of this product in bathrooms, 
kitchens and pantries; also in cafe- 
This 


pecially for enamel and 


terias. powder is made es- 
porcelain. 


Full-sized can sent free to teachers. 


B. T. Babbitt Company, Ine.: 
Lye Division. 

A booklet giving many uses for this 
cafe- 
terias, and on farms. Special page 


product in homes, schools, 


giving directions for soap making. 


Borg-Warner Corporetion: 
Norge Division, 
The Everyday  Hostess—64-page 


book, attractively illustrated, con- 
taining many new and unusual re- 
frigerator, range and miscellaneous 
recipes ; helpful suggestions on meal 


planning and preparation, 


Burpee Can Sealer Company. 

The Burpee Way of Home Can- 
ning and Cooking—a recipe book- 
let for home canning all products 
in tin cans and for canning and 
cooking under steam pressure. Free 
to teachers. 

The Burpee Pressure Double Boil- 
er—instructions and recipes for op- 
erating a new household conveni- 
ence, especially useful in prepar- 
ing jams, jellies, preserves and other 
foods requiring long cooking periods. 
Free to teachers. 
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213. 


216. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation: Pyrefax Division. 
Pyrofax Fects—a fully illustrated 
manual describing in detail the ad- 
vantages of gas cooking beyond the 
gas mains, and comparing gas with 
electric, coal, wood, kerosene and 
gasoline cooking. 


Certified Rug Cleaners Institute. 

In Case of Accident—an attractive 
brochure containing hints on what to 
Tells 


entertainingly how rugs and carpets 


do when rugs are stained. 
are cleaned by certified methods. 


Chambers Corporation, 

How to Cook with the Gas Turned 
Off—booklet containing menus and 
retained-heat cooking. 
Shows how to cook entire meals with 
20 to 30 minutes of gas burning; 


recipes for 


how to save time, gas and money. 


Chatham Manufacturing Company, 
The Practical Application of Chat- 
ham Blanket Labels—a folder with 
swatches showing four different 
specification blanket labels approved 
by United States Bureau of Home 
Economics. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 
Sunbeam Electric Appliances. 

How to Get the Most Out of Your 
Mixmaster—-38-page booklet  con- 
taining recipes and instructions for 
use of this appliance. Complete de- 
scription of the various uses with 
illustrations. Sent free to teachers. 
Extra copies, 3c each. 

The Cleveland Range Company. 
Getting the Most from Steam Cook- 
ing—a 36-page booklet containing a 
complete discussion of this modern 
method of food preparation, along 
with valuable suggestions for cafe- 
teria managers. 


Ozite 
sion. 


Clinton Carpet Company: 
Rug and Carpet Cushion Di 
Samples of these rug cushions, 
How To Take Care of Your Rugs 
and Carpets—a booklet giving val- 
uable information on care of rugs, 
including removal of spots and 
stains. 

Carpet Cushion from Cow’s Hair— 
an interesting description of how 
rug and carpet cushions are made. 


Clorox Chemical Company. 

Loose-leaf lesson for insertion in 
students’ homemaking notebook: a 
simple lesson on home hygiene, de- 


scribing the use of this product 


which bleaches, deodorizes,  disin- 
fects, and removes numerous stains 
in laun- 
Note: The 
company will be glad to 
teachers with 
spectacular and easy 


—even scorch and mildew 
dry, kitchen, bathroom. 
furnish 
suggestions for a 
classroom 
demonstration of their product. 
Illustrated folder 
gested uses. 


outlining sug- 


Copeland and Thompson, Inc. 
Spode—a brief history and story of 
the manufacture of this fine table 
ware with 28 full color plates. 
Spode Lowestoft—32-page 
written by an autho ‘ity. 
Illustrated. 
Spode Hunting 
in pictures of the hunt as engraved 


digest 
eminent 
Scenes—the — story 
by John Frederick Herring. 

(One copy each of a, b, and c, free 
to teachers. Additional copies 10c.) 
Spode Trade Marks Since 1770—i\- 
lustrating backstamps in chrono- 
logical order. 

Some Facts About Spode 
manufacture and decoration. 

Why We Spode—in- 


formative folder on points to look 


-story of 
Recommend 


for when selecting dinner ware. 
(State quantities desired of d, e, 
and f.) 

Spode motion picture—“Clay, Hands 
manufacture 


e 


& Fire’—shows the 
of fine earthenware from raw clay to 
finished ware. 16 mm. sound or si- 
lent. Charge $1.25 plus transportation 
both ways. 


Corning Glass Works. 

Pyrex Brand Ovenware and Flame- 
ware—a leaflet illustrating the differ- 
ent heat-resistant glass cooking 
dishes and their uses. 

Glass Characteristics, by Sullivan; 
Electric Range Oven Performance, 
by Littleton and Phillips; Ovenware 
and Fuel Economy, by Phillips and 
Nordberg—reprints (college grade) 
from technical suitable 
for college 
classes studying oven efficiencies of 
baking utensils. College professors 
may order free in quantities for 
class use. High school teachers will 
be sent one copy of each on request. 


magazines 


household equipment 


Cream Top Bottle Corporation. 

The Cream Top Book of Tested Re- 
cipes—illustrated in color, Contains 
new recipes for using cream in main 
dishes, salads, desserts, etc. Fach 
recipe tested, tasted and approved 
by Good Housekeeping Institut: 
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224. Edison General Electric Appliance 


225. 


a. 


226. 


Co., Ine.: Hotpoint Division. 
Electric Cookery by Hotpoint (H- 
6000)—an illustrated 96-page recipe 
and instruction book for electric 
range users, 25c. 

Designed for Living (H-912)—a 
fascinating booklet describing mod- 
ern electric kitchens—how to plan 
and own. 10c. 

Today There’s a Way (H-916) 
a folder on how to modernize the 
kitchen, 


The Esmond Mills. 

Good Morning—or Is It?—a new 
blanket book, beautifully illustrated 
in color. Information on selection, 
care and manufacture of fine blan- 
kets. Free to teachers; additional 
copies 25c. 

Illustrated folder on the famous 
Hudson’s Bay “Point” — blankets 
known even before the United States 
existed. 


Firth Carpet Company. 


Offer booklets on their: 


a. 
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Perfect Natural Rugs—made of na- 
ture’s own undyed colors. 
International Hooks—rare designs 
gleaned from all parts of the world. 
Texstyle Friezse—a folder with ac- 
tual carpet samples and brochure. 


General Electric Company: 
Kitchen Institute. 

The New Art of Modern Cooking— 
107-page, spiral-bound book of 
favorite recipes and suggested menus 
with helpful hints for modern 
preservation and preparation of 
food, as tested and approved by this 
company’s Home Service Section. 
Planning a General Electric Kitchen, 
a booklet containing useful infor- 
mation on basic kitchen layouts, size, 
equipment, accessories, wiring, deco- 
rations and _ finishes. 


General Motors Sales Corporation: 
Frigidaire Division. 
Recipe Book 


desserts, creams, 


menu builders, frozen 
salads, parfaits, 
sherberts and ices, mousses, novelty 
desserts, decorative ice 
cubes, and tasty pastries. Includes 
140 suggestions for unused portions. 
Famous Dishes From Every State— 
an unusual book giving a favorite 
recipe from each of the 48 states. 
Also has a Spread Your Own Party 
section which gives many suggestions 
for menus, recipes and other party 
Includes some choice frozen 


sauces, 


ideas. 
dessert recipes and a Better Meals 
for Less Money section. 

The New Frigidaire—a complete 
catalog illustrating and describing 
the new models. 

The New Frigidaire Electric Range, 











a highly illustrated catalog show- 
ing the many unique features and 
various models of these ranges. 
Carefree Cooking With the New 
Frigidaire Electric Range—a com- 
plete manual on electric cooking 
with many typical recipes and menus. 
64 pages, well illustrated, plastic 
bound. 

The New Frigidaire Electric Water 
Heater—a descriptive folder on the 
advantages, features and construc- 
tion of this fully automatic, storage- 
type water heater. 


Good Housekeeping: 
Dept. of Merchandise Education. 
Good Housekeeping Bulletins are 
primarily for instruction of sales 
department 


people in stores and 


other retail organizations. Concise, 
complete, and authoritative, they 
have found wide use in_ schools. 
One is sent free to instructor. 15c¢ 


each for extra copies. 


No. 11—Men’s Shirts. 
No. 14—Rayon Fibers and Fabrics. 


No. 15—Cotton Fibers and Fabrics. 

No. 16—Silk and Silk Fabrics. 

No. 17—Wool and Wool Fabrics. 

No. 18—Lingerie of Woven Fab- 

rics. 

No. 19—Swim Suits. 

No, 20—Silver—Sterling and Plate. 

No. 21—Lingerie of Knit Fabrics. 

No. 22—Wool-and-Fiber Rugs. 
Manufacturers’ Manuals written in 
collaboration with manufacturers, 
features of 
Non-com- 


explain the specific 
brands of merchandise. 
petitive, authoritative. List of all 
of these manufacturers’ manuals on 


request. 


. Theodore Havilend & Co., Inc. 


Theodore Haviland—The History 
of a Famous Name—a leaflet pro- 
viding an outline of the method of 
fine chinaware manufacture. Limited 
quantities available without charge. 


Home Window Decorating Guild. 


How Lace Net Curtains Are Made 

a descriptive leaflet. 

Work Wonders with Windows—a 
booklet showing lace net curtains in 


decoration schemes for homes. 


Free information on all lace net curtains 
made and sold in America. 


232. The Hoover Company. 


New consumer buying unit on elec- 
tric cleaners includes The Teacher's 
Handbook and a leaflet for students 
How to Judge Values in Choosing 
an Electric Cleaner. The students’ 
leaflet can be obtained in quantities. 


233. Household Finance Corporation. 


Money Management for Households, 
the budget book, sent free, postpaid. 


b. 


Special Educational Offer: a teacher 
or club leader may have one order 
each year sent free and_ postpaid, 
consisting of not more than 50 
copies of Voney 
Households and not more than 50 


Vanagement for 

copies of any one other title. (As 

sortment of titles not possible in 
this special offer). 

For all other orders, please send 

2% cents per booklet to cover mail 

ing costs. 

Stretching the Dollar Series. 

1. Money Management for Howuse- 
holds—the budget book. 

2. Stretching the Food Dolla¥—how 
to save money on food bills. 

3. Stretching the Clothing Dollar 
how to get the most from the 
clothing dollar. 

t, Marrying on a Small Income 
financial plans for the great ad- 
venture. 

5. “Let the Women Do the Work,” 
an amusing but convincing argu- 
ment for making the wife busi- 
ness manager of the home. 

6. Credit for 


ment credit and 


Consumers—install 

small loan 
agencies and how to use them; 
published by The Public Affairs 
Committee. 

7. Consumer Credit Cost Calculator, 
a simple method for figuring true 
interest rates. 

Better Buymanship Series 

1. Poultry, Eggs and Fish (1938) 

Sheets, Blankets, Table Linen and 

Towels (1937) 

3. Fruits and Vegetables (1937) 

1. Shoes and Stockings (1936) 

5. Silks and Rayons (1936) 

6. Meat (1936) 

7. Kitchen Utensils (1937) 

8. Furs (1936) 

9. Wool Clothing (1936) 

10. Floor Coverings (1937) 

11. Dairy Products (1938) 

12. Cosmetics (1936) 

13. Gasoline and Oil (1938) 

14. Electric Vacuum Cleaners (1935) 

15. Children’s Playthings and Books 
(1937) 

16. Soap and Other Cleansing Agents 
(1937) 

17. Automobile Tires (1938) 

18. Dinnerware (1936) 

19. Household Refrigerators (1936) 

20. Home Heating (1936) 

21. Gloves (1937) 

Food Fats and Oils (1937) 

Fabrics (1938) 


»? 
iad. 


Films available in limited number of 
cities and states. Write for information. 


234. The Hubinger Company: 


Elastic Starch. 
That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch, 
folder simplifie | 


methods of hot and cold starching 


describing new, 


with this starch. For distribution to 


students. 
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235. 


236. 


Modern Curtain Making—folder de- 
scribing methods of designing, cut- 
ting and making modern curtains. 
For distribution to students. 

Efficient Home Laundry Methods— 
lesson outlines with questions cov- 
ering: soaps, stains, sorting, washing, 


bluing and starching. One set to 


each teacher. 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Next Best to Mother’s Breast—a 16- 
page booklet on infant feeding and 
techniques written by a physician, 
showing how this wide-mouth bottle 
is an aid to cleanliness and how the 
nipple more nearly approaches ac- 
tual breast feeding. 

Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 
Mercurochrome in First Atd—with 
an introduction by David I. Macht, 
A.B., M.D., LL.B., Litt.D.—a_ prac- 
tical booklet on how to guard the 
injured infection. Teachers 
may order quantities without charge 
for class use, 


against 


Imperial Paper and Color Corp. 

Romance of Modern Decoration— 
Jean McLain’s authoritative 36-page 
booklet, discusses periods, contains 
numerous specific decorating sugges- 
tions. Describes design, manufacture 
and laboratory-control of unique 
washable process. Illustrated, 10c. 


Institute for Maintaining Dryclean- 
ing Standards of the United States 
and Canada. 
Getting Your Money's Worth in 
Honest, Hygienic Drycleaning—an 
instructive condensed report by 
Women’s National Exposition of 
Arts Industries on the 
consumers run and the 
need for drycleaning to be certified 
by independent, impartial authority. 


and risks 


consequent 


The International Nickel Company, 
Incorporated. 

Flow Monel Can Modernize Your 
Home—an illustrated 32-page book- 
let showing with before and after 
photographs how the ugliest kitchen 
can be transformed into a_ lovely 
room. Also includes over twenty pic- 
descriptions of modern 
Teachers, 


tures and 
household — appliances. 
free. Students, 10c. 


Tops in Kitchen Selling—a_ small 
folder of interesting questions and 
answers concerning this metal, such 
as: will it rust, will it scratch, and 
many others. 


Juvenile Wood Products, Inc.: 
Little Toidey Division. 

New poster 28” x 42” for child care 
classes, showing through photos and 
charming jingles how training can 
be fun. For teachers only. 


Training the Baby—a_ descriptive 
booklet and leaflet. 

Training is Fun with Little Toidey. 
State number required for class use. 


Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp. 
Kerr Home Canning Book—over 300 
choice tested recipes, complete out- 
lines fer all methods of canning, etc. 
10c to pupils; free to teachers. 

10 Canning Lessons prepared by 
Homemakers’ Institute, Inc. Include 
history of canning, discovery of new 
methods, instructions for all modern 
methods. Excellent for classroom 
use. Answers furnished to teachers. 
Your Guide to Home Canning— 
outlines all methods of canning, 
gives time tables and other valuable 
information. 

Pressure Cooker Method of Canning, 
outlines complete instructions for 
this popular method of canning. 
Questions and Answers for Home 
Canners—108 canning questions and 
answers. 


The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 
Educational process exhibit—show- 
ing actual samples of linen in all 
its various stages of manufacture 
from flax plant to finished fabric. 
Sent to all schools. 50c. 

Interior decorating exhibit contain- 
ing actual samples 9” x 12” of these 
rugs and carpets with drapery fab- 
rics and wall papers in harmonious 
combinations for every room in the 
Also contains folder treatise 
Sent to all 


home. 
on interior decoration. 
schools, $1.00. 


W. H. S. Lloyd Company, Inc. 
The Story of Japanese Grass Cloth— 
a folder describing the manufacture 
of this unusual wall covering made 
from the bark of the Japanese honey- 
suckle vine. Free, with sample. 


Mahogany Association, Inc. 

The Mahogany Book—gives the his- 
tory of the sources and use of genu- 
ine mahogany as a cabinet wood, 
and a chart of the periods and chap- 
ters on important furniture styles. 
No charge to high school or college 
teachers for single copies. 

Romance of Mahogany—jungle log- 
ging operations, manufacturing ma- 
hogany lumber and veneers. Master- 
pieces in Mahogany—making and 
finishing fine furniture. Both sub- 
jects 800 ft. 16 mm. silent films. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills. 

Hand-book of Rugs and Carpets— 
describes construction of weaves. 
One copy free to teachers. 
Weaving the Romance of Rugs—a 
booklet on the history of rug weav- 
ing. Free in limited quantities, 


246. The Monroe Chemical Company : 


a. 


b. 


G 


Putnam Fadeless Dyes Division. 
The New Charm of Color—a new 
booklet full of new ideas for beau- 
tifying home and wardrobe by tint- 
ing and dyeing, bleaching and dry 
cleaning. Also information about 
exclusive perfume tints. 

Teachers’ Manual—a booklet giving 
complete information on the prepa- 
ration and handling of all kinds of 
materials to insure good results. 
Beautifully Colored Hooked Rugs— 
a pamphlet giving helpful suggestions 
and directions for making. 


247. Pacific Coast Borax Company: 


a. 


b. 


0 Mule Team Borax. 

First Aid for Housekeepers—a 
booklet containing suggestions for 
the practical use of borax for laun- 
dry, dishwashing and housecleaning. 
Cieanliness of Baby's Wardrobe 
and Equipment—16-page booklet of 
practical information for the care 
of baby’s wardrobe, nursing bottles, 
nipples, etc. 


248. Pequot Mills. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


e. 


Teachers’ Text Book—detailed in- 
formation on sheets and pillow cases. 
For teachers. 

How to Buy Sheets—Make Beds— 
Launder Bed Linens—folder for 
classroom distribution. 

Swatch folders—samples of both 
white and colored sheeting, infor- 
mation on sizes, etc. 

Wall chart — showing swatches, 
relative price and wearing quality 
of five different classes of sheeting. 
No charge to teachers. 

Exhibit cards—show different proc- 
esses in making sheeting. 50c. 


249, Albert Pick Company, Inc. 


When the Lunch Bell Rings—new 
20-page book on school feeding, with 
photographs of cafeterias, typical 
floor plans, typical menus and much 
valuable information. Copy _ sent 
free to school executives and teach- 
ers responsible for school feeding. 


250. Procter and Gamble Company: 


a. 


b. 


Ivory Soap. 

The Modern Home Laundry—a 9%6- 
page booklet giving valuable hints on 
modern, scientific home laundering 
methods. A desk copy free to any 
teacher. 71!4c each in lots of 10 or 
more. 

The Story of Soap—a_ beautifully 
illustrated booklet of 34 pages, de- 
scribing the technique and romance 
of modern soap manufacture. One 
copy free to teachers only. 


251. Quaker Lace Company. 


a. 


How Hollywood Stars Curtain 7 /cir 
Windows—new, actual photographs 
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of the homes of Hollywood stars, 
showing window treatments of this 
company’s net curtainings. 

b. Your Windows and How to Curtain 
Them—new, shows forty photo- 
graphs of typical American homes 
with correctly curtained windows. 
Ready for mailing November lst. 
Free to teachers as per this release 
date; extra copies 10c each. 





252. Rochester Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
a. A Few Pointers on How to Use 
Your New Thermometer for Candy 
Making and Deep Fat Frying and a 
Few Recipes—a booklet. 

b. How to Use the New Rochester 
Roast Meat Thermometer—a_ de- 
scriptive booklet. 

c. Candy-deep-fat thermometer—spe- 
cial teachers’ price, 75c (regular 
price $1.25) ; Roast meat thermome- 
ter, 75c (regular price $1.25), one 
to a teacher; Oven thermometer, 
25c; Refrigerator thermometer, 25c. 


253. Charles R, Ruegger, Inc. 
12-page illustrated pamphlet on care 
and use of casseroles for earthen- 
ware cookery. Tested recipes and 
hints on this fascinating field of 
French casserole cookery, esteemed 
by connoisseurs. 


254. Save the Surface Campaign. 


fascinating stories of the romance 
and drama entering into the ingre- 
dient-collecting and manufacturing 
of colorful coatings. 

b. The Genie’s Map—an attractively il- 
lustrated map of the world, showing 
sources of various substances used 
in manufacturing paint products, Ex- 
cellent for classroom display. 


255. Sears, Roebuck and Company: 
Consumer Education Division. 


Easy-to-see pictorial exhibits. Handy, 
comprehensive pamphlets. Excellent 
for consumer education programs. 
Write for details. 






263. Burroughs Adding Machine Co.: 
Cash Register Division. 

Cash and Food Control in School 
Cafeterias—special folder describ- 
ing a simple, practical method for 
rapid handling and protecting of 
cash, with “food-control” figures 
furnished as a by-product. Compare 
this folder with your present 
method of cash-handling. 
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a. Tales of the Genie of the Paint Pot,* 





a. New fabric exhibit—box of 6” x 
9” swatches of cotton, rayon, silk 
and wool fabrics, each with an in- 
formative label. 

b. Exhibits—20” x 31” in size, arranged 
for convenient display. Tell what 
to look for in the selection of (1) 
Hosiery, (2) Bedding, (3) Table 
Appointments and (4) Electrical 
Equipment. Available on loan, with- 
out charge, except return postage. 

c. Hidden Values—pamphlets, 634” x 
3%”, to supplement each exhibit. 
Also on Kitchen Utensils, Children’s 
Clothing, Shoes. Authentic and un- 
biased information for better buying. 
Available in limited quantities. 


256. Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Company. 
A Guide to Rug Buying—a new 
booklet by Clara Dudley, beautifully 
illustrated in full color and empha- 
sizing right size, quality, color and 
style. Free to teachers only. 


257. Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 

a. Fact Book on Modern Ranges—55 
pictures of latest developments in 
ranges; chapter on “Points to Con- 
sider in Selecting a Range.” 

b. Wall chart—illustrates and describes 
29 features of new CP gas ranges. 


258. Sterling Silversmiths Guild of 

America. 

The Story of Sterling—a 56-page 
book, board cover. Chapters on his- 
tory and romance of silver; period 
design; table settings, and other 
useful facts, including a glossary. 
Profusely illustrated. A 50c book 
sent to students, project members 
and other groups for 10c per copy; 
complimentary copy to teachers. 


259. Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Inc.: Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


Restful Sleep—revised edition es- 
pecially prepared as a manual on 


Manufacturers’ Descriptive Material 


Catalogs, Price Lists, Samples 


264. Chelsea Products, Incorporated. 
Facts About Cafatrays—an illustrat- 
ed folder in color giving complete 
specifications (number, size, weight, 
uses) and full information about 
these light, quiet, tough, sanitary 


trays, ideal for cafeteria use. 


bedmaking for school use. How to 
make a bed, with step by step il- 
lustrations. The story of the trans- 
formation of cotton into sheets told 
with twenty-four photographs. Con- 
tains sample swatches of percale 
and muslin qualities. Single copies 
free to teachers. Additional copies 
for pupils 3c each. 


260. Vischer Products Company: 
The Flex-Seal Cooker. 


a. How to Judge Value in Pressure 
Cookers—a_ leaflet prepared by 
Household Science Institute. 

b. Now It’s Really Fun to Cook—a 
booklet of directions, recipes and 
timetables for using this new pres- 
sure cooker. 

c. A New Joy in Cooking—a leaflet. 


261. The Wall Paper Institute. 

Walls Make the Room—1939 edition, 
36-page booklet with many photo- 
graphic illustrations of charming in- 
teriors created by wall paper in every 
type of room. Authoritative articles 
by leading decorators. Free in lim- 
ited quantities. 


262. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.: 
Merchandising Division. 

a. Home Hints—on selecting and cook- 
ing meats. Desk copy free. 2c each 
in any quantity. 

b. As Simple as 1-2-3—a full color 
planning book for all electric kitch- 
ens. Desk copy free. 10c each in 
any quantity. 

c. Home Laundering—48 pages of 
tested ideas, methods, and short cuts 
on home laundering, profusely il- 
lustrated. Desk copy free. 5c each 
in any quantity. 

d. Refrigerator Recipe Book—48 pages 
of hints, helps and recipes for cold 
cooking. Desk copy free. 7c each 


in any quantity. 


265. The Estate Stove Company: 
Gas Range Division. 


New 32-page book describing fea- 
tures of this gas range, including the 
fresh-air oven with exclusive 
“Mechanical Hand” which saves 
stooping and prevents burned fingers. 
Free demonstration of this range 


will be given on request. 
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266. The Estate Stove Company: 
Electric Range Division. 
New 40-page manual showing ad- 
vantages of electric cookery and this 
electric range with its balanced oven 
heat, mono-control, waist-high broil- 
er and griddle. Free demonstration 
on request. 
Foley Manufacturing Company. 
Food Muiull—mashes, _rices, 
all cooked foods. For cream soups, 
mashed vegetables, all 
fruits for desserts and for preserv- 


strains 
smooth 


ing jams, jellies, juices. $1.50. 


Mincer—chops, grates, grinds all 


raw foods. Minces parsley, onions; 
grate carrots, potatoes; grinds raw 


and cooked meats. $1.00. 


Can Opener—iifts, opens, pours. 
Lifts can from boiling water, opens 
it, pours contents, disposes of can— 


all without touching hot can. $1.00. 
Fork—cuts in shortening for pies, 
Creams and cookie 
mixtures, and mixes them from start 


biscuits. cake 


to finish. Blends cream sauces and 
gravies. 25c. 

Complete set, special offer for teach- 
ers only, $2.00 express paid. Write 
for recipe folders. 


The Gorham Company. 
Brochure illustrating 21 period 
sterling tea services; folder featur- 
ing 27 authentic flatware designs; 
sample of patented tarnish-prevent- 
ing fabric for wrapping silver. All 
sent for 10c. 


Marvin-Neitzel Corporation. 
A booklet illustrating a bright new 
line of uniforms, dresses and aprons 
designed for home economics classes, 
cafeterias, art classes, etc. 

b. Why Uniforms in 
graphed pamphlet. 


School—mimeo- 


270. Onondaga Pottery Company: 
Syracuse China Manufacturers. 
Group of illustrated booklets and de- 
scriptive folders: 
a. Chinaware for Home Use—includ- 
ing price list. 


b. Institutional Chinaware for School 
Cafeterias. 


271. Rapinwax Paper Company. 
Sample sheets (9” x 15”) of trans- 
parent, moisture-resistant quality 
waxed paper that simplifies home- 
making tasks. Useful for high school 
and college classes. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc.: 
Filmslides and Filmslide Projectors. 
S.V.E. Picturols and other film 
slides cover all fields of study, in- 
cluding home economics. Write for 
catalogs on film slides and S.V.E. 
Projectors. 


U. S, Slicing Machine Company. 
World’s Best Slicers Since 1898— 
a booklet illustrating and giving data 
about 11 models for slicing hot or 
cold meats, cheese, bread, raw pine- 
apple, cabbage; in fact, all fruits 
and vegetables. There are several 
size slicers especially adapted to 
cafeteria service. 





Effective Measurement Improves Instruction 


By Mary Ellen Weathersby 
Itinerant Teacher Trainer 
Mississippi State College for Women 


F someone should approach you and 
ask “What are you accomplishing in 
home economics? I 


the of 


wonder if you could give an answer that 


teaching 


would be satisfactory to yourself and 
to the inquirer. The question might be 
difficult to answer without first analyzing 
your aims and then attempting to check 
the achievement of these aims. 

At this time of the year we hear the 
business man talking about taking inven- 
tory. He finds out his losses and gains 
and he makes plans to correct the weak- 
Perhaps it might 
be well for teachers to take stock to dis- 


nesses of his business. 


cover to what extent they are succeeding 
and wherein they are failing. You may 
ask yourself these questions: What are 
my goals in teaching home economics? 
Are Does the 
content meet the needs of the students? 


my methods effective? 
Do the students change their behavior 
as a result of home economics instruc- 
tion? Do | besides 
written tests to evaluate the ability and 


use other means 
achievement of students? Such questions 
might arouse attention to some of the 
things that should be done. 

You have a definite responsibility in 
appraising your work continuously and 
to be able to show that the results at- 
worthwhile. Before 
take 
must be set up by the teacher. 
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tained are ap- 


praisal can place, definite aims 


Each of 


these should be analyzed in terms of 
student behavior, that is, changes to ex- 
pect in the student, such as ability to con- 
struct suitable toys for the young child, 
desire to be well groomed, habits of 
orderliness, cleanliness, and efficiency of 
work in the laboratory. They cannot 
be thought of as goals toward which all 
students are working, but rather as guide 
posts to show the way in which students 
are traveling. Teaching should be di- 
rected toward the attainment of these 
goals and testing should follow to deter- 
mine the progress made. 

Some people think of measurement 
as being very exact, perhaps a seventy 
per cent achievement or a score of ninety 
on a test. Monthly grades or report 
cards have determined when the evalu- 
ation was made. But if real progress is 
made measurement must be recognized 
as an important part of the teaching 
cycle with evaluation taking part 
throughout teaching as well as at the 
end of the month or of the unit. 

Chadderdon says that “any learning 
situation can be used as a testing situa- 
tion.” For example, in a certain class in 
home economics, the girls were planning 
to ready-made smocks. The 
teacher had a number of smocks on dis- 
play for the’ girls to examine the mate- 
rial and workmanship. The teacher gave 
the pupils such questions as the follow- 
ing: Is definite information given on the 
label? Is the material color fast? Will 
the material shrink? Is the weave dur- 
able? Is the Is_ the 


select 


material sized? 


Is the price reason- 
and 


becoming ? 
the workmanship neat 
The girls were inte: ested 


color 
able? 
serviceable? 
and did not consider such a procedure a 
test. When each girl had selected her 
smock, the class discussed the questions 
and the correct answers for each. The 
purpose of this class activity was not to 
assign a grade but it was a means of 
evaluating the girls’ present knowledge 
of buying The teacher and 
pupil would have a better understanding 
of the progress the student made. It 
would indicate to the teacher what the 
next steps in teaching should be. 

Many teachers will be giving examina- 
tions and assigning a mid-semester grade 
for each student soon. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing procedure might be helpful in 
setting up the tests: 


Is 


smocks, 


1. Set up the objectives of the units 
taught. This should have been done at 
the beginning of the unit with the help 
of the students. 

2. Analyze each objective in terms of 
outcomes. State these in terms of 
student behavior such as: ability to plan 
supper menus, desire to be well groomed, 
or judgment in selecting a suitable school 
dress. 

3. List situations in which you think 
students might show whether or not they 
had attained the outcome. For example, 
ability to plan supper menus might be 
checked the student to 
select giving 
their selection. 

(Continued on page 378) 
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Survey Shows 


Ftousewives Need Gnformation 
on Why Cakes Cfail 





“cc 


HAT do you feel are the principal reasons 
why cakes do not turn out the same?” 
Royal Baking Powder interviewers asked hundreds 
of women this question. 


And they received no less than 17 different opinions! 


Some of the reasons given do have a definite bearing 
on cake results. Oven temperature... incorrect 
proportions ... beating . . . measurements. 


But only 6% of the women understood the impor- 
tant part played by baking powder! 


As all home economists know, the choice of baking 
powder is of tremendous importance to success in 
baking. Uneven baking powder action may break 





magnified, illustrate the possible difference in result 
between an uneven baking powder action and the steady 
baking powder action of ROYAL. 

Royal, made with Cream of Tartar, assures a close 
even texture. Cakes made with Royal are consistently 
fine-grained, stay fresh longer. There is never any acrid 
“baking powder’’ taste to spoil their delicious flavor. 

Tell your pupils this important baking powder story. 
Give them the benefit of Royal’s steady action in class- 
room work. And stress the point that for greater success 
at home with cakes, biscuits, muffins, a// baking—they 
should use Royal, the Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 





down the tiny cell walls of a cake. 
This broken texture allows moisture 
and flavor to escape so that the cake 
gets stale and tasteless more quickly. 


STEADY 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 


a 


UNEVEN 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 





The photographs below of cake, 
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luscious, juice-heavy 





LE 


FREE ovat cook Book! 


This is the normal result of steady baking 
powder action. Note the delicate 4 

grain and fluffy texture of this cake. It 
will retain its moisture and delicious fla- 
vor—stay fresh longer. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incorporated, 
691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 609. 


Please send free ...... Royal Cook Books for class use. 


See how an uneven baking powder action 
ut firm may ruin texture by breaking down the 


tiny cell walls. Make it coarse... crumbly. 
This cake will dry out—lose its flavor 
get stale quickly. 

















State 





Practical, easily understandable Name 
book for class use. Master recipes. Address 
Directions for handling dough and ; 
batters. Many other valuable helps City 
for teachers. Mail coupon. School 
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A Cafeteria Practice Course 


(Continued from page 350) 


Rating: 
Poor, Average or Excellent 
MENu Boarp: 


This may be set up from the menu 
and price list either after lunch or 
the first thing in the morning. At- 
tention should be paid to correct 
spelling. The board should be 
brushed frequently, as it is felt and 
holds dust. Letters and numerals 
should not be omitted. If any food 
runs out during lunch, it should be 
removed from the board. ............... 


DisH WASHING: 


1. Dishes must be scraped and placed 
in racks for dishwasher in such a 
way that all surfaces will be ex- 
posed to the water. It is advisable 
to soak macaroni, spaghetti and 
noodle dishes a short time before 
putting into racks. This will lessen 
the time required in the machine. 
Dishes should be left in wash water, 
which should be from 140° to 160° 
Fahrenheit, for one minute. The 
rinsing should be instantaneous only, 
because the more rinse water which 
runs into the tank, the weaker the 
powder solution of the wash water 
becomes. Therefore, powder should 
be added in the middle of the wash- 
ing period as well as at the begin- 
ning. To prepare the washing ma- 
chine, the tank should be filled with 
hot water and half a cup of powder. 
Another half cup is added later 
(the amount of powder used de- 
pends on the kind and number of 
times it must be added). ................ 


. Silver is laid in baskets, not too 
much to a basket, and trays are 
stood up in racks like the dishes 
and washed as above. ..........0...000. 


. We wipe our dishes because we 
haven’t room to let them stand to 
dry. There are two points to con- 
sider besides this one of limited 
space. If dishes are not wiped and 
come from rinse water which is 
212° Fahrenheit as it usually is, 
they are sterile, which certainly is 
desirable. However, they will in 
many cases be streaked and not glis- 
ten. If they are wiped while they 
are hot, they will have a better ap- 
pearance but will not be sterile. .......... 


. In a cafeteria where aluminum 
trays are used, these are the main 
points for consideration in buying 
dishwashing powders, as most of 
them have a trisodium phosphate 
base, which darkens aluminum. The 
less of this there is in a powder, 
the more expensive it is, but the 
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Poor 


better is the appearance of the trays. 
In many communities. the clear 
water alone will eventually darken 
aluminum, so the best a buyer can 
do is to try out a powder before 
purchasing, and get that which is 
least detrimental to the trays. Any- 
thing which does a satisfactory job 
on these will be all right for china, 
silver and -glassware. We do not 
use soap powder in a dishwashing 
machine because grease is the base 
of all soap and, therefore, only adds 
to our problem of removing dirt 


from dishes and machine. .......... 


QUIPMENT: 


1. Refrigerator—must be thoroughly 


cleaned inside and out and de- 


trosted Once A WEEK: <..6.66 66 sce eces 
. Ovens—Must be thoroughly cleaned 


once a week, using hypochlorite for 


bleaching the floors of them. ....... 
. Top of stove—cleaned each day 
. Ice cream cabinet—loose chocolate 


and nuts must be removed with a 
damp cloth every day. The cabinet 
must be thoroughly cleaned and de- 


frosted every vacation. ............. 
. Dishwasher—Trays in bottom 


emptied every day and doors left 
open. All water valves turned off 
tightly. Once a week, inside of ma- 
chine scoured with steel wool to re- 
move dirt and scale, and the out- 
side of the monel metal ones pol- 


. Sinks—cleaned daily and left with 
the faucets turned off tightly. ...... 
. Slicer—crumbs be wiped off daily. 


Whenever cheese, meat, tomatoes, 
oranges, etc., are sliced, machine 
must be carefully washed to pre- 
vent any food remaining which 
would become rancid. This should 


always be done once a week. ........ 
. Mixer—Whatever attachments are 


used must be washed and dried 


SHOKOURTIY ANG. oi ois a iinne dee abaes 
. Potato peeler—This must be thor- 


oughly rinsed out, removing abra- 
sive plate in bottom, each time it is 
used. It should be left open to dry 


. Milk cabinets washed and wiped 
Out daily aster Winch: 3.5. s5.66660-«. 


. Steam table—This must be drained 


of water daily, and top washed 
thoroughly. All monel metal must 
be polished at least once a week. 
Shelves underneath must be washed 
once a week. Keep only enough 
dishes in under steam table for 
daily use to avoid handling at time 
of washing shelves. 


. Floor—This is to be scrubbed daily 


in the afternoon and wiped up be- 


fore lunch tf necessaty. ......00666.0. 


Rating: 
Average 


Excellent 
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“Fortify” children’s lunch diet with a delicious food drink! 
Help “milk rebels” get the nutritive benefits of milk! 
Serve Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored Drink every lunch hour! 

Dari-Rich is a real food drink. It’s nourishing as well as 
delicious: a real builder-upper. Dari-Rich is made with 
fresh milk, partially defatted and flavored with exquisite 
chocolate. It contains many of the same valuable food 
minerals and vitamins as regular milk. 


DARI-RICH PROVED WHOLESOME, REFRESHING! 
Because of its delicious taste, boys and girls prefer Dari- 
Rich. That’s proved by many letters from teachers every- 
where. Typical is this average day’s 
consumption in Chicago, Illinois 


Sewe DARIRICH 
(HOULATE DAIRY DRM 
tor HWOOL LUNCH / 


DELICIOUS AND NOURISHING 


SCHOOL DIETITIANS, LUNCHROOM MANAGERS WRITE: 
“With Dari-Rich, Milk Consumption is Increased 50% 


















High Schools: 10,858 bottles of Dari-Rich—only 5,572 
bottles of regular milk. 

From the Chicago lunchroom supervisor’s letter: “We 
find Dari-Rich is wholesome, nourishing and refreshing 
as well. Many children who won't drink milk take 
Dari-Rich eagerly.” 


ORDER FROM YOUR REGULAR DAIRY TODAY! 
Dari-Rich comes ready to serve— no mixing — serve hot 
or cold. Costs practically the same as regular milk, in 
pints and half pints. 

Order Dari-Rich for your students today—from your 
regular dairy! If he cannot supply you, write us and we'll 
see you get genuine Dari-Rich! 














Absolutely free—to teachers, school 
lunch directors only! Beautiful Rite- 
Rite mechanical pencil with all the 
latest patented features—finished in 
your initial or school initial! 

Ideal for all kinds of “paper work”. 
Comes complete with 4-inch 
lead, pocket clip, replace- 
able eraser and patented 
“propel and repel” mech- 
anism for lead. 

Your pupils can_get a pencil, 
too—for only one Dari-Rich bot- 
tle cap and ten cents in silver. Mail 
orders to Dari-Rich, 401 West 
Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Get your FREE pencil now! Fill 
out and mail coupon! Offer ex- 
pires October 15, 1938. 


FREE! TO TEACHERS—VALUABLE A/7E-A/7E MECHANICAL 
PENCIL WITH YOUR INITIAL! MAIL COUPON NOW! 








s 
i 
{ DARI-RICH P98 
: 401 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 5 
4 Please send me FREE a valuable Rite-Rite mechanical pencil, with 8 
§. initial indicated below. (This offer good for teachers, lunch directors 4 
H only. No obligation.) ; 
4 
: Name : 
a 
; School H 
: ' 
§ City State - 
i 
a 
; Grade or Position : 
i 
- No. of pupils. — Initial wanted , : 
Cam Se BS SSSRBSHTSTHB SSS F ST SSS SSF esses eee ds 


DARI-RICH CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 
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Meeting For Food Service 
Directors 


The program for the fourth Annual 
Food Service Directors 
to be held in Rochester, New York, No- 
vember 3-5, is full of interest for all 


Conference of 


dietitians and others responsible for food 
administration. The school lunchroom is 
given especial attention, but the program 
will appeal to everyone interested in the 
broad field of food administration. 
Members of the local, state and na- 
tional Dietetic Associations and Home 
Economics Association extend a cordial 


welcome. The Seneca Hotel is the head- 
quarters for the conference and the 
Sagamore Hotel, Powers Hotel and 
Rochester Hotel are convenient, com- 
fortable and reasonable. Rochester is 
easily accessible by motor, airplane, rail- 
road or boat transportation. 

The tentative schedule for trips in- 
cludes a chance to stop over at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, on No- 
vember third when the members of the 
Institutional Department of the College 
of Home Economics will entertain dele- 
gates attending the conference. Side 
trips are being planned to Niagara Falls, 
to Letchworth Park and other delight- 





McCall 9861 


Left: 


Right: McCall 9852 


of teaching. 


you. 


McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


OR Re ae ee ae ee 


School Address 








You undoubtedly know how easy McCall printed patterns are for 
classroom use, with the instructions printed on each pattern piece, and 
with detailed finishings on the Cut and Sew Guide. 
printed double cutting line and numbered notches also make for ease 


Remember that McCall School Service is always glad to hear from 
On page 359 you'll find a list of our educational material. 
Use the coupon below in ordering your copies. 


Please send following material as listed on page 359 


McCall 
the 


Classroom 


In addition, the 
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ful spots in the beautiful Finger Lakes 


region. ‘lhere are also trips of profes- 
sional interest to the Eastman Kodak 
Company, the Rochester public school 
lunchrooms, the Memorial Art Gallery 
and the University of Rochester, includ- 
ing the Eastman School of Music. Ex- 
hibits of supplies and equipment will be 
a feature. 

In the program planned by Miss 
Laura Comstock the speakers are well- 
known in their specialized fields. The 
topics are of wide general interest. 

Dr. Lydia Roberts, University of Chi- 
cago, will speak on Nutrition Needs of 
the School Lunch Child and Responsi- 
bility of the School Lunchroom for 
Meeting Them; Miss Mary McCormick, 
State Board of Education, New York 
City, on Educational Possibilities of the 
School Lunchroom; Dr. George Chat- 
field, State Board of Education, New 
York City, on The Effect of Adequate 
School Lunches Upon the Physical 
Growth of School Children, and Dr. 
Estelle Hawley Current ‘Nutritive 
Standards in Low Cost Lunches. Miss 
Alice Easton, Tower Tea Room, Roch- 
ester, New York, will discuss Means of 
Improving Palatability and Attractive- 
ness of Food. 

Reports of special conference studies 


on 


conducted for the past year will be given 
by Mrs. Mary deGarmo Bryan on Lay- 
outs, Miss Dorothea Behm, Board of 
Education, Syracuse, New York 
Finance and Miss Mary Spaulding, Nu- 
tritionist, Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health on Health Promotion. 
There will be round table 
of these conference reports. 

The increasing importance of school 
lunchrooms under trained management 
has been generally recognized as a fac- 
tor in the educational system. These an- 
nual conferences offer an opportunity for 
the discussion of common problems in 
food service, and for a pleasant vacation 
Why not plan to attend? 


on 


discussions 


trip. 


City Supervisors Conference 


Twenty-two City Supervisors of Home 
Economics from eleven states and one 
Canadian province profited in a varicty 
of ways from an inspiring and enjoy- 
able conference July 5-15 at Cornell Uni- 
versity under the capable leadership of 
Miss Edna P. Amidon, Field Agent of 
Home Economics Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Julian E. Butterworth, Director 
of the Graduate School Education, 
Dr. Flora Rose, Director of the School 
of Home Economics, Miss Cora Binzel, 
Professor of Rural Education made it 
possible for the group to meet at Cornell 
and generously placed at their disposal 
the facilities of the University including 
the use of the libraries and the privilege 
of attending the classes of Miss Il Jora 
M. Thurston and Mr. Mark Entori 


of 
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W Every student in your Sewing Class is eligible to enter this 

te CROWN Tested Rayon Sewing Contest. The only require- 

al ment is that she submit a garment she has made herself. 

r. In order not to have girls First Prize $100.00 

ig 18 years or under compete Second Prize 50.00 

se with older girls we are of- Third Prize 30.00 

. fering two sets of prizes. Fourth Prize 15.00 

/ Each set will consist of: Fifth Prize 5.00 
The entries must be outer garments — that is coats, suits, 

: dresses, or housecoats, and will be judged for the following 

1 points: 


25% Suitability of Fabric to Style 

25% General Appearance 

25°, Workmanship ; 

25% Individuality, Becomingness and Style 


Personal Charm or beauty will not be considered in judg- 
ing the entries. The appearance of the garment on the 
Contestant and its suitability to her particular type will 
be held more important. 


The CROWN Tested Rayon Sewing Contests for your 
classes starts Monday, September 19th, 1938, and ends 
Monday, November 2!/st, 1938. The entries for the National 
Contest to participate in the 10 Grand Prizes must be sent 
to us not later than December 3d, 1938. 


Every student will receive a Diploma, and the class winner 
will receive a beautiful Crown Emblem in the form of a 
Gold Pin, Charm or Zipper Pull, as desired, and a duplicate 
of this for you with our compliments. 





ALWAYS LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF 
TESTED QUALITY 





BEHIND CROUWT1 RAYON STANDS AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 
200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





S 


Offer 


The following Edu- 
cational Material 


will be sent to you « 


When you enter your class in this 

CROW Tested Rayon Contest. 

A—'"The Story of Rayon". 96 page 
stiff-covered book. 

B— "Home Economics — and Rayon" 
36 pages and cover, beautifully il- 
lustrated and printed, containing 
many swatches of rayon. 

C—"What is Rayon?" Just off the 
press. One for each student. 

D— "Wall Chart". Size 36 x 38 mounted 
and ready for hanging. 

E— "Educational Kit". Opens like a 
book. Containing removable sam- 
ples. 

F— "Student Leaflets". Folded and 
punched for loose-leaf books. One 
for each student. ; 

Let us know how many copies of Items C 

and F for student distribution you require. 


You will also receive a beautiful 
CROWN Emblem in the form of a 
Gold Pin, Charm or Zipper Pull — as 
you desire — with our compliments. 

Fill out and mail the attached coupon 
quickly and receive the above material 
FREE. Also the material you will require 
to organize your Class Contest. 





Educational Department i ee . students 18 years or under 


American Viscose Corporation Send me FREE the 


two Gold Crown Emblems [7] (Pin) or 


200 Madison Avenue, New York C] (Charm) or (] (Zipper Pull). An extra emblem if my class 


, has over 20 students. 
Please enter my class in the 


CROWN Tested Rayon Sewing 
Contest, and send me FREE all of Name of School... 


the material offered by you. vite. Address 


Name of Teacher 
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. over 18. 

















Book Reviews 


Go_p AHEAD by George S. Clason. The 
Institute of Financial Education, Denver, 
Colorado, 1937., 223 pages. $2.50. 

A medieval with a modern 
interpretation of the proper methods to 
use to wealth and thereby 
happiness—told in story form and easy 
to read. It presents personal financial 
problems in such a way that the reader, 
whether he be young or old, will profit 
in a practical way and it contains a great 
deal of common sense which inspires the 
reader to follow its advice. 


story 


acquire 


WueEn You Buy, by Trilling, Eberhart 
and Nicholas. J. B. Lippincott Co., New 
York. 1938. 402 pp. $1.80. 


A high school text designed for use in 
courses that offer an intensive study of 
present-day consumer problems. It gives 
the simple cconomics of production, 
marketing, prices and values and pre- 
sents a clear picture of current buying 
and selling practices. The effects of good 
and bad advertising are shown by spe- 
cific examples. The history, principles 
and growth of consumers’ cooperatives 
is traced up to the present time. 

The book is helpful in that it not only 
criticizes buying methods but suggests 











nutritive role of fats . 


able for classroom use. 








These 4 new booklets 
offer practical help 
in Your Cookery Classes 


FRYING FACTS 


Do’s and Don’t’s in cake making—in deep frying—in pastry 
making . . . how to buy and use cooking fats . 
. . these are a few of the many 
interesting and informative subjects discussed authori- 
tatively in these four booklets recently published by our 
Home Economics Department. 


You will find these booklets of practical help in your 
Cookery classes. Each booklet contains many tested recipes 
for tempting, easily prepared foods . . . typical pupil experi- 
ences. Each is written in a clear, understandable style suit- 


Booklets are available at 2 cents each or 5 cents for a 
complete set of four. A sample set will be sent free— 
together with order blank—to any Home Economics teacher. 
Address your request for a free sample set to— 


The Procter & Gamble Company 


Home Economics Dept. P-938 .. . 





the 





. . IVORYDALE, OHIO | 
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If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


| 
| 


better standards and improved methods 
by giving examples, asking questions and 
meeting problems of buying in everyday 
life. 

Graphically and cleverly illustrated 
with cartoons this book is bound to be 
popular with students, making them rec- 
ognize consumer buying as one of their 
personal problems and aiding them in 
solving such problems, 


ELEMENTARY CLOTHING (A Laboratory 
Manual for College Freshmen), by Eliza- 
beth G. Kelly. Edwards Brothers, Inc., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1938. 108 pp. 
$1.25 (plus postage). 

This manual was prepared for the use 
of freshmen home economics students at 
Women’s College of the University of 
Delaware. It is divided into problems 
or lessons, each of which consists of a 
specific subject with leading questions, a 
wide range of references, and projects 
which carry out the principle of learning 
by doing. Every other page in the 
manual is blank, which enables the stu- 
dent to insert notes taken in class or any 
other more recent information gained 
on the subject at hand. 

The manual includes information on 
tools and supplies, machines and attach- 
ments, fabrics of many kinds and quali- 
ties, patterns, measurements, stitching 
and fitting, constructive processes, color 
in dress, care and repair of wearing ap- 
parel and household furnishings, acces- 
sories, clothing, vocabulary, etc. 


Foops: THER Nutritive, Economic, 
AND SociAL VALUES, by Harris and Hen- 
derson. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
1938. 633 pp. $1.76. 

This is an illustrated text book de- 
signed for use in senior high school 
foods classes, brought up to date with 
the latest available research findings. It 
is divided into sections as follows: 1. 
Nutrition. 2. Meal Planning. 3. Food 
Preparation. 4. Etiquette and Entertain- 
ing. 5. Marketing. 6. Standards for Buy- 
ing Foods. 7. Kitchen Planning. 8. Eat- 
ing at Home and Abroad. 9. Reference 
Section. The book should be interesting 
to boys and girls alike and it is made 
thoroughly understandable to students 
of high school age. An_ inclusive 
bibliography is listed at the end of each 
chapter providing the opportunity for 
wide pupil experiences in outside and 
non-traditional reference sources. 


Tue Gates-StrANG HEALTH KNOWL- 
Tests are now available in re- 
vised form, for both elementary and ad- 
vanced grades. The revision has been 
made in accordance with recent findings 
from extensive curriculum research, in- 
cluding an analysis of health and acci- 
dent statistics. Both the Elementary and 
Advanced Tests come in three forms 
A, B, and C for the elementary grades 
(3 to 8) and D, E, and F for the ad- 
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vanced grades (7 to 12). The tests 
for each age-range comprise 60 ques- 
tions of the five-options type, and the 
three forms on each level are closely 
equal in difficulty, thus making possi- 
ble the repeated testing of pupils. The 
time required for administering one of 
the elementary forms is 40 minutes, for 
one of the advanced forms 30 minutes. 
Norms are given in terms of three types 
of situations—large city schools, subur- 
ban schols, and small town and rural 
schools. Prices are: $3.15 per 100 for 
each form; $25.50 per 1000. Sample 
set 15c. Specify forms desired. Order 
from Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, 525 West 120th St., New York 
City. 


A TextsooK oF BACTERIOLOGY: by 
Thurman B. Rice, A.M., M.D., Profes- 
sor of Bacteriology and Public Health 
at the Indiana University School of 
Medicine. Second Edition, Revised. 563 
pages with 121 illustrations. Philadel- 
phia and London: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1938. Cloth, $5.00 net. 


As was stated in the review of the 
first edition of this book (Practical 
Home Economics, August, 1936) it was 
written primarily for medical students 
and the practicing physician, but the 
dietitian, nutritionist and the sanitarian 
wili find it a good reference book. The 
various phases of the subject are pre- 
sented clearly and all of the informa- 
tion necessary for a working knowledge 
given, without going too deeply into 
theoretical points. In the opinion of the 
reviewer a considerable amount of the 
material would be helpful to any intelli- 
gent person interested in health and 
hygiene, for himself or others; notably 
chapters on, “The Bacteriology of 
Everyday Life’; “Practical Disinfec- 
tion’; “How Bacteria Cause Disease”: 
“How the Body Resists 
“Toxin and Antitoxin”; 
tiveness”, New findings on subjects in- 
cluded in the first edition have been in- 
serted and several new subjects added. 


EG, 


Disease” : 
“Hypersensi- 


New Booklets and Publications 


HoME-MApDE JELLIES, JAMS AND PRE- 
SERVES, by Fanny Walker Yeatman and 
Mabel C. Steinbarger. Recipes based 
on experimental work done in the food 
laboratories of the Foods and Nutri- 
tion Division, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is listed as Farmers Bulletin 
No. 1800, and is free on request to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Bastc Principtes or HEALTHFUI 
Houstnc is the first report of the Amer- 










Gerber's 


ican Public Health Association’s Com- 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing, and 
has recently been released. It was pre- 
pared under the direction of Professor 
C. E. A. Winslow, of the Yale Depart- 
ment of Public Health. The report 
covers elements of healthiulness which 
must be provided in design, construc- 
tion and management of new housing 
developments if these enterprises are 
to be acceptable from the viewpoint of 
public health. Reprints may be had from 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 50 West 50th St., New York City, 
at 25c per copy. 









Don’t fail to get your copies of this new 
material on Infant Nutrition, prepared by 
Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D. Written especially 
for instructors in home economics, the 
Handbook for Teachers assists you in 
planning your course of study on the feed- 
ing of infants. In addition, the Teachers’ 
Handbook includes new scientific data on 


the Gerber foods, and discusses their place 


in the nutrition of the infant. 


BABY FOODS 
11 VARIETIES 


Apricot and Apple Sauce ... Beets | 
.. - Carrots... Cereal. ..Green , 
Beans . . . Liver Soup with Vege- ‘ 
tables ... Peas... Prumes... ° 
Spinach . . . Tomatoes . , . , 

Vegetable Soup \ 





INFANT NUT 
es 


BS) 






RITION 


TUDENT HANI 





Nuts ANbD Ways To Use THEM 
by Elizabeth Fuller Whiteman, is a re- 
cent recipe booklet put out by the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. It may be se- 
cured free of charge by writing to Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing 
ton, D. C., and asking for Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 302. 


Pouttry, Eccs anp Fisu is the most 
recent of the Better Buymanship book 
lets published by the Household Ff1 
nance Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. It 


may be secured for 2%c per copy. 


STUDENT HANDBOOK 
ON 
INFANT NUTRITION 





You will also find the Leaflet for Student: 


extremely helpful to your students as a 


supplement to their written notes. The 


informative material which it) contains 


should assist you in stimulating the interest 


of the Students’ Leaflet as 


they require. 


of your students on topics of Infant Nutri- 


tion. Teachers may have as many copies 












NFANT NUTRITION MADE MORE INTERESTING 
GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
DET. 249, FREMONT, MICH 


(In Canada, Gerber’s are grown and packed b Fin 
Foods of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ontario 


Please send me without cost 


) Teacher’s Handbook on Infant Nutrition by Lillia 
B. Storms, Ph.D., containing information and sug 
gestions on how to make lessons more interesting 


(b) Student’s Handbook on Infant Nutrition to suppi 
I’ lease 


ment classroom discussions, ( ) lea tate quan 


tity desired 
A sample can of Gerber’s Strained Food 


Write name and address in margin. 
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How To Make a Kitchen Screen 


By Bernice Barnett 
Belton, Texas 


One of the problems in many high 
school home economics departments can 
be solved by the use of simple kitchen 
screens which may be made in the home 
economics laboratory by the instructor 
and her students. The problem arises 
when there is only one room and the 
kitchen and dining room are one and 
the same. Under such conditions stu- 
dents find it difficult to make a meal 
service project attractive. To solve the 
problem two screens of the three-panel 


type can be placed conveniently between 
the kitchen and dining room, trans- 
forming the single laboratory into sepa- 
rate rooms. 

If the school has a manual training 
class, perhaps the boys can make the 
six frames required for the screens or 
these frames may be made at the local 
lumber yard. Twelve 1” x 2” six-foot 
boards and twelve 1” x 2” two-foot 
boards are required for the frames. 
Each frame should be 6’ x 2’ with one 
half foot remaining on the 6’ boards 
for the legs of the panels. Each frame 
is composed of three panels set to- 
gether with inexpensive hinges. Eight 
hinges are needed, four for each screen. 








“Let your haste marry caution. 
yourself from promptness, character or quality 
of service to speed action, profit or seeming 


victory.” 


—ANDREW JOHNSON 
17th President of the 





Divorce not 


United States 











HE preserves, jellies 
and fruit butters which 


delighted your guests 


¥ again from Sexton this sea- 


Write Today for the 
Sexton Special 
Merchandise Styled 
to Your Needs 


son. And you may be assured 
they will be equally delicious. 
Demanding the very finest 
materials, employing skilled 
workmen and anchoring each 
product to a_ time-honored 
recipe, Sexton Sunshine 
Kitchens produce the same 
season after 


high quality 


season. No effort for extra 
tonnage nor opportunity for 
profit from less expensive 
materials will lead Sexton to 
vary one iota from this fixed 


policy. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO—BROOKLYN 


EXTON “roos' 


© J. S. & Co., September, 1938 








When the frames are set together, 
they are ready to be painted. A quart 
of black or creme enamel is suggested, 
The frames should be placed upon 
newspapers while being painted so that 
the paint will not ruin the floor. 


When the paint has dried, lay the 
frames upon a table and stretch wash- 
able wallpaper, right side down, across 
the panels, tacking it down with up- 
holstery tacks placed about five inches 
apart. One double roll of wallpaper is 
sufficient. 


When the wallpaper is tacked down 
firmly, place burlap over the wrong side. 
However, wall or beaver board may be 
used instead of burlap. Eight yards of 
burlap is sufficient for covering the 
frames. Be sure that the edges of the 
burlap are turned under neatly and 
tacked down, placing the upholstery 
tacks one and one-half inches apart. The 
screens are finished. 


The sides of the screens covered with 
the wallpaper can be washed easily or 
changed at any time that the color 
scheme of the laboratory is changed. 
The sides covered with burlap can be 
used for bulletin board arrangements. 


The small cost of this laboratory im- 
provement, with the frames made at the 
lumber yard, is shown in the cost of 
two screens made by the Home Eco- 
nomics department of the Belton, Texas 
high school. 

Lumber for frames $1.25 
Making of frames (optional) 1,50 
8 yards of burlap at 17c yard 1.36 
1 double roll washable wallpaper 

8 hinges 

Upholstery tacks 

1 quart enamel 


Total cost 


According to an announcement by Mrs. 
Anna G. Green, Chief of the Division of 
Home Making, the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction is pre- 
paring a bulletin recording a survey of 
all the homemaking cottages in the Com- 
monwealth. The bulletin will outline 
the program operating in each cottage 
and explain in detail the equipment, 
materials, and methods used in the main- 
tenance of the program. 


The development of material for a 
bulletin explaining the different types of 
manual activities which can be used in 
special education classes, is also under 
way in the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. In this bul- 
letin, such industrial arts activities as 
woodwork, metalwork, leathercraft, and 
weaving will be explained in detail so 
that teachers will be made more familiar 
with the procedures and materials re- 
quired for the organization and conduct 
of special education classes. 
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Related Art 


The Related Art Class at Arlington 
High School, Arlington, South Dakota, 
has taken as a responsibility project the 
care of the bulletin board. Miss Kath- 
erine Wismer, instructor, has divided the 
class into groups of two girls. Each two 
girls are responsible for the board for a 
period of one week. Emphasis has been 
placed on the skill with which they apply 
art principles. In addition the class 
judges each new arrangement on the fol- 
lowing points: Connection with subject 
matter (Related Art or Homemaking 


in construction and arrangement of a 
large house built some years ago and 
a small modern house. It was very 
interesting to note the differences in the 
kinds of rooms and the wood used in 
furnishing these two homes. 


The girls in the Canistota High School 
Homemaking Department, South Da- 
kota, have added two dressing screens 
to their department. The girls, under 
the direction of Miss Fern Ferguson, 
instructor, made the screens by cov- 
ering them with monk’s cloth and draw- 
ing colored candle wicking through to 
make stripes. 






A Sewing Contest 


An sewing contest has 
been the American Vis- 
cose Corporation for clothing classes in 
The contest 


interesting 
announced by 


high schools and colleges. 
will run from September 19th to No- 
vember 21st, 1938 and each contestant 
must enter an outer garment—coat, suit, 
dress or housecoat—she has made her- 
self under the direction of her sewing 
teacher. Entries will be judged in two 
groups—one, for girls under 18 years 
of age; and two, those over 18. Five 
prizes ranging from $100 to $5.00 will 
be awarded in each group. 


Il); originality and attractiveness. The 
result has been most satisfactory as the 
girls are very interested, and have had 
some good bulletin boards. It gives 
them a chance to practice what they 
learn with someone to criticize when 
necessary. 

















The home economics department of 
the Arkansas University High School 
(training school) is made up of two 
work rooms, one of which is equipped | 
for clothing and related subjects and | 
the other foods and related subjects. 
Believing that some provision should be | 
made for a living room, the related art | 
class set about to furnish a corner in 
the rear of the clothing work room. 

Since the drapes were of soft green 
with a small rust figure, it was decided 
that browns, tans, rust, and green should 
be the colors which would give the most 
pleasing effect. The class found an old 
reed chair, which was good in line but 
poor in texture and color, and made a 
padding for it, then a plaid rust slip 
cover to go over this. They covered an 
old stool to match this chair. 

The girls selected a small table from 
the furniture store and a lamp which 
they placed near this chair. 

The related art class also designed a 
rug in rich browns, tan, green, orange 
and rust which they hooked in the log | 
cabin design. Old hose were dyed and | 
cut in strips for this purpose. In order | 
to save time the burlap sack foundation 
was cut into squares, and each girl made 
one block. The group then sewed the | 
blocks together and shellacked the back 
and lined the rug. 

The college home management group | 
donated a small desk, which was too | 
small in scale for their house. Above 
the desk the high school class hung a 
group of prints, which they bought and | 









































had framed for a few cents. The girls 
then refinished an old straight chair to 
match the desk and completed this unit. 






Miss Elane Janssen, instructor, and 
her Homemaking II girls at Clear Lake 
High School, South Dakota, visited 
two residences to note the differences 




















Maca Yeast Gives Fast Baking 
Action—Yet It Keeps for Weeks 
Without Refrigeration 


HINK of getting a yeast that gives 

you the fast action you've al- 
ways wanted and keeping this same yeast 
on your pantry shelf with no worries about 
its keeping fresh! Sound like a dream come 
true? 

Well, that’s exactly what you get with the 
amazing new baking yeast called MACcA 
Yeast! MAca YEAST combines, for the first 
time, these two important advantages: It’s 
fast-acting and it keeps for weeks without 
refrigeration! 

Housewives everywhere who believe in 
giving their families pure, wholesome home- 
made bread are singing MAca’s praises. 
They’re getting glorious baking results and 
they’re enjoying the convenience of this 
newest baking discovery. And they are 





















Name 


EAT MACA, TOO 


Extremely rich in Vitamins B and G. Eat it 
dry or soaked in water. You'll like its taste. 
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THOUSANDS OF HOUSEWIVES SAY: 


“‘Here’s The Yeast 
We’ve Always Wanted’ 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 

1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Please send me FREE and POSTPAID a regular size package 
of Maca Yeast. 


Address or R.F. D. 





























amazed to know that it’s not necessary to 
use new recipes when they use MACA YEAST. 
There’s absolutely nothing new to 
learn. Old favorite recipes bring the grand- 
est results ever. 


No need to do a lot of “‘getting ready”’ or 
“setting a sponge’’ hours before you want 
to bake with Maca YEasT. When you are 
ready to bake, you just stir MACA in a cup 
of lukewarm water—and that’s all! Home 
Economists, Domestic Science Teachers and 
housewives everywhere have switched to 
Maca and are sending in statements like 
these: ““MACA gave me my biggest thrill 
in 14 years baking experience’’...‘‘The 
whole class is delighted with the results 
we're getting with MACA.” 


Discover the advantages and convenience 
of Maca for yourself. Ask your grocer for it. 
If he doesn’t have it in stock he’ll gladly 
order it for you. Or if you want to try MACA 
before you buy, send the coupon now. 






State 



























Some Historical 


The history of wool is replete with 
romance and drama. Records show that 
wool has been used since earliest times 
in the construction of yarns or threads, 
which, by the process of weaving or 
knitting, have been converted into tex- 
tiles possessing clothing properties. No 
one knows just when man first learned 
to spin and weave wool into fabrics. 
Fabrics of wool have been unearthed in 


From talk by Mrs, Minna Hall Carothers, 
Associated Wool Industries, on PSs | and 
Textile Day” at the Westchester County H 
Show. 


ome 


Facts About Wool 


the ruins of villages inhabited by the 
Swiss lake dwellers ten to twenty thou- 
sand years ago, during the Neolithic 
Age. In the days when Alexander of 
Greece made an expedition to India, the 
natives there wore shawls of great 
beauty. Egypt gave many processes of 
wool manufacture to the Greeks; Greece 
to the Romans, and Rome to the occi- 
dental world. Although the looms used. 
were crude, the weavers were so skilled 
that fabrics of exquisite beauty were 
produced. The Old Testament is filled 









Here is material you will find verv useful in vour 


food classes. ‘Stretching the Food Dollar’’ shows 
students how to plan meals to meet the family’s 
nutritional needs, how to put foods together into 
appetizing, economical meals, how to judge food 
costs. It’s strictly scientific yet written in simple, 


non-technical language. 


Your classes can get dependable material on 
several important food groups in the new, revised 
editions of these Better Buymanship booklets: 
**Food Fats and Oils,’’ ‘‘Poultry, Eggs and Fish,”’ 
and “Dairy Products.’’ Each volume is a practical 
digest of current authoritative opinion on the sub- 
ject treated. 

Houschold’s consumer publications are sup- 
plied for mailing costs only. Teachers, however, 
may obtain up to §0 copies of any one volume with- 
out charge of any kind. Thus you can determine 
the usefulness of the series to you in actual class 


work without cost. Why don’t you send the cou- 


Special Offer! 


Up to 50 Coptes Free 
of any one of these 


helpful booklets 


for your food classes 


pon for copies of the volume you wish? You will 
also receive a complete list of the other House- 


hold consumer publications. 


New Film 


“LOVE IN THE KITCHEN” 


This inspiring sound-slide 
film, full of dramatic action 
and human interest, tells the 
story of stretching the food 
dollar in thirty minutes of 
entertaining dialogue, music 
and pictures. Available for 
free showing in a limited 
number of localities. Write 
tor information 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


«one of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 234 branches in 15] cities 
1878 Completing Sixty Vearsof Servicetothe American Family 1938 




















Please send me without obligation . . 
Stretching the Food Dollar Food Fats and Oils 





Research Department PHE-J, Household Finance Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


. copies of the one booklet checked below. 


Poultry, Eggs and Fish Dairy Products 


(If you wish information about “Love in the Kitchen’’, check here ) 
San Tih cited saptelancesh icbacebbaeieeee esadia dain oaasitcnda hee toncate Address 
SII ielpiipd-cipassdachdasibhcaesoceniasGhbgcndetehaninesphataecemaaiibadetmnidanaillahaideniiin ae ; State 
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with references to sheep and wool, and 
we all recall that Abel was “a keeper 
of the sheep.” 

Wool has a past, therefore, as well as 
a present and a futurc—it is as old as 
time, and every season newly fashion- 
able—a rare heritage that few fibers can 
boast. 

The history of wool manufacture in 
America should interest all people who 
realize that the well-being of a country 
depends greatly on the activity and ac- 
complishment of its industrial life. It 
was in 1609 that the first sheep landed 
in the East, arriving at Jamestown. The 
manufacture of wool was virtually a 
complete home industry. The women 
of the family spun wool into yarn and 
wove yarn into fabrics so that they and 
their families might be properly clothed 
and protected from the elements. Wool 
was a necessity and homespuns of that 
day had durability as the prime virtue 
of their success. A woman consumer’s 
wardrobe was more weighty in bulk, less 
weighty in quantity and less interesting 
in variety than it is today! 

President George Washington in 1776 
and afterwards, imported the _ best 
breeds of sheep into this country. He 
further gave every possible encourage- 
ment to the American wool industry by 
bringing over the 
spinners and weavers, who_ produced 
beautiful fabrics. With this as a nucleus 
our modern wool textile industry began. 


most experienced 


Today about 
country are engaged directly in manu- 
facturing wool into yarns, fabrics, blan- 


150,000 people in our 


kets and other products and about four 
million people in this country are de- 
pendent on the wool industry for their 
incomes, taking into consideration those 
engaged in wool growing, fabric manu- 
facturing, clothing manufacturing and 
retail sales clerks and their families. 

Wool is the soft, fleecy covering of 
. sheep and other like animals. The spe- 
cialty fibers, which are sometimes in- 
cluded in the term “wool,” are mohair 
from the Angora goat, alpaca from the 
alpaca, camel hair from the camel, and 
vicuna from the South American animal 
of the same name. 

In its natural state wool is called 
grease wool or “wool in the grease.” A 
scouring process removes the grease aud 
foreign matter from the wool. 


It is of interest to know that 70 per 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


cent of the total wool shorn each year 
all west of the 
While 
textile mills today number about 700, ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the total 


comes from ten states 


Mississippi River—except Ohio. 


number of woolen spinning spindles are 
located in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. 
Few people, perhaps, outside the in- 
dustry, realize that there is an_ infinite 
(Continued on page 378) 
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The Home Economist 
and the Advertiser 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


HE teacher of home economics 

tries to increase the consumer’s 
practical knowledge of how to buy and 
what things to learn about what she buys 
in order to spend more wisely and get 
more satisfaction from the spending. 

The practical advertising writer bases 
his style of copy on what produces satis- 
fied sales in quantity, or what he thinks 
will do that. He works both from tests 
showing what styles of ads have suc- 
ceeded and from his inventiveness in get- 
ting new kinds of copy. 

Thus the home-economist has a quality 
job of improving the consumer as an in- 
telligent buyer and the ad man has the 
quantity job of getting more people to 
buy more goods. 

Quality ideas and quantity ideas some- 
times clash, but not after their relations 
to each other are understood. 

Considering things in the class room 
and away from the biting necessity of 
making so many sales at such and such 
prices or go broke, the home economics 
teacher finds many specifications lacking 
in many ads, things which she thinks 
ought to be told to the buyer, careful 
designations of grades and qualities. 

Consequently she may criticize adver- 
tising rather bitterly for what she thinks 
it lacks and advise consumers to ignore 
it or be skeptical of it. Pupils are often 
taught to find and point out the lack o} 
exact information in many ads—that | 
makes them distrust all advertising. | 

On the other hand the advertiser is 
not in the class room. He has products | 
to make and dispose of, tight pockets of | 
consumers to open in order to keep | 
business moving. | 

The writer of an advertisement finds | 
that an ad showing the attractiveness of 
a product may produce more sales than 
would a listing of all its specifications. 
He must influence (a) people who do| 
not yet realize they want the product as 
well as (b) those who know they want 
something of the sort. He gets after 
the first group by attractive persuasion, 
expecting that the prominent visibility of 
the advertising will also help to influ- | 
ence the second group. This plan works 
well—but its effectiveness diminishes as 
the proportion of those who are taught 
to distrust advertising increases. 

Now there is some practical way to 
Show the advertising man the intelligent 


earnestness of home economics teaching, | 
and there is some way to show home 
economics teachers the practical neces 

sities of business promotion, 


“American Association of Advertising 
Agencies 


SEPTEMBER, 1938 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 


It is easy to say, “let each side be 
fair to the other,” but that cannot be 
unless they get together and take the 
trouble to understand each other. Ii 
they do not understand each other they held at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwau- 
kee, October 10-13. Throughout the four 


Dietetic Association Meeting 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association will be 


cannot be fair to each other. 

That understanding and how to get it days of the meeting subjects of interest 
has become a major problem with our to everyone concerned with nutrition 
Association* and with advertisers and 


: problems will be discussed. Speakers 
medium owners. 


include Dr. Edwin J. Kepler, Dr. Anton 

As a practical method of achieving Carlson, Dr. Francis Murphy, Mary 
this, to have a means of frank com- 
munication between advertisers and con- 
sumers, we are developing a consumer- 
advertising council which will endeavor 
to learn ways to bring about mutual un- 
derstandings. this. 


Schwartz Rose and Lydia J. Roberts 
A new departure for the Association 
is the “Questions and Answers” forum 


Mary deGarmo Bryan is chairman of 


WHY SO MANY NUTRITIONISTS PREFER 
My, 
iT COOKS IN 55 NUTES 






TIMES RICHER IN 
VITAMIN B THAN NAT- 
URAL WHOLE WHEAT! 






Ralston Cooks Quickly—iscompletely Appeals to Adults and Children. 
digestible, thoroughly cooked in only 5 Made of premium whole wheat (with only 
minutes over an open flame, thus providing coarsest bran removed) Ralston has a rich 
all the advantages of a hot wheat cereal appetizing flavor that appeals to persons of 


with a minimum of effort. 


Suppiies Abundant Vitamin B. En- 
riched with pure wheat germ, Ralston sup- Costs So Little—less than 1¢ for a 
plies 1% International units of vitamin Bin g€nerous serving. 

each gram. Consequently each serving as- Research Laboratory Report and samples 
sures generous quantities of this vitaminso of Ralston Wheat Cereal will be sent on 
essential to normal appetite and digestion. request. Use the coupon. 


RALSTON WHEAT CEREAL 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Dept. PH, 2179 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, please send me samples and copies of the Research Laboratory Report. 


all ages. This simplifies the preparation of 
breakfast in both home and hospital. 





Name eg a ___ Address ee ee es 


City — State... - ; a 2 eee 
(This offer limited to residents of the United States) 






































































Meet Jessie— 


The Home Economics Baby 


One of the famous Chase Dolls, 
designed for home economics 
classes that teach child care. 


Just about everything can be 
done with Jessie—bathing, ear 
and nose swabbing, powdering, 
feeding, hygienic care, dress- 
ing, making clothes, and laun- 
dering. 


The special waterproofed cover- 
ing neither cracks nor peels; 
permits daily bathing without 
detriment to the finish or dam- 
age to the filling. Raised fea- 
tures and flexible joints make 
her seem real, and add fun to 
class demonstrations. 


The widespread use of the 
Chase Baby for twenty-five 
years by hospitals, Red Cross, 
mothers’ clinics, public and 
private schools gives proof 
that it meets all technical re- 
quirements. 


For full information write to: 


M. J. Chase ‘ohh la gl 














EVERY ROAST 
Done to a Turn! 


_ Tell ‘‘at a glance’? when roast 
is done to your liking rare, 
medium or well done with method 


recommended by cooking experts, 
Retains juice and flavor. Reduces 
excessive shrinkage Accurate, 
easy-to-read. Safe to use. Easy 


to clean chromium finish, On sale 
at drug, hardware, department 
stores or, sent post paid 


ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC. 
St. N.Y. 


ROCHESTER ROAST MEAT 
THERMOMETER 
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Homemaking Equipment 
(Continued from page 343) 


The portable electric fan is used in 
more than one-fourth of the cases. Only 
two housewives enjoy better ventilation 
in the kitchen through the use of an 
installed electric fan. No system of air 
conditioning is reported. 


Time and News 


More than one-half of the households 
have an electric clock—an increase of 
over twenty-five per cent since 1933. 
Moreover, the data reveal that one-sixth 
of the households have more than one 
such clock. The radio approaches one 
hundred per cent incidence—an increase 
of approximately eight per cent since 
1933. More than one-half of the families 
have more than one radio. 

With the aforementioned essential 
principles as criteria for judgment and 
the data of these investigations as 
source of information, the department 
of homemaking of the Monrovia City 
Schools is evaluating the present equip- 
ment and making recommendation for 
additional equipment for the school year 
1938-39. It is hoped that others who 
may be searching for a guide in the se- 
lection of household equipment will find 
some valuable suggestions in this report. 


First Day Rush 


(Continued from page 351) 


Apricot Gelatine Pie 
(4 pies) 


tablespoons gelatine 

cup cold water 

cups stewed dried apricots or canned 
apricots 


~~ S 


2 cups apricot juice 

2 cups sugar 

8 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 teaspoon salt 

3 cups cream, whipped 


Heat apricot juice. Pour cold water 
in bowl and sprinkle gelatine on top of 
water. Add hot apricot juice and stir 
until dissolved. Add sugar, salt, lemon 
juice and apricots which have been put 
through a sieve. Cool. When the mix- 
ture begins to congeal, fold in the 
pie shells and decorate with whipped 
whipped cream. Pile lightly in cooked 
cream. 





The Indiana State Board of Health 
has prepared a bulletin on lunch for 
school children, in order to meet a long 
recognized need. The bulletin suggests 
food items for an adequate nutritious 
meal that may be had at moderate cost. 
















@ DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE. 
Perfect fitting dresses easily, quickly = 
economically reproduced. Makes ‘DRESSMAKIN 

a pleasure and a profitable pastime. 

@ INDISPENSABLE FOR HOME DRESSMAK- 
ING—CLASS WORK—DEMONSTRATIONS. As 
necessary for fitting as the Sewing Machine for 


sewing. 
@ ADJUSTABLE AND COLLAPSIBLE. The 
NECK, SHOULDERS, BUST, WAIST, HIPS 


and SKIRT are each independently adjustable 
so that it will exactly 
reproduce any style, size 
or figure. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To Teachers and Stu- 
dents —for a _ limited 
time only. Send your 
remittance of $10 and 
we will send you our 
guaranteed, nationally 
advertised $15 Acme 
Dress Form. You save 
$5. Ten Days’ Trial. 
If unsatisfactory return 
form and we will gladly 
refund your money. 


Ellanam Dress Form Co. 
Dept. E, 380 Throop Ave. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Ot Pe aR 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
























ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 
Skirt Gauges 

Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 


Snel Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


SEWING 







$5500 


Cc ee 
F.O 











PATTERNETTES 


DURABLE MANIKINS with life-like coloring, de- 
signed to teach students how to dress becom- 
ingly. 

THREE FEET SIZE: Tall, slender, short-stout. 
Unmounted $1.50 a set. Mounted with stands, 
$6.00 a set. Additional postage for mounted set. 


MASKS to fit head, different coiffures and i 
tures to change personality. Set of 3.....- 5c 
WARDROBE —30 garments with accessories - 
and evening, appropriately styled to suit the P00 
eS | er ee no ere rrr: 5.00 


BOOKLETS explaining lines, colors, fabrics -_ 
accessories for different figures (3 to set)....2 
10” SIZE MANIKINS 


for students’ use in con- 





nection with large Patternettes, including 3 cos- 
tumes, models made to stand, 75c a set. 
FABRIC CARD: 200 fabrics—cottons, woolens. 
synthetics and silks—with names, widths, many 
FORCHUGER SIGIOR ii o5c50s.05 s0 cove wease $1.5 
Deliveries made C.O.D. if preferable 
Charlotte Wilkinson 
22 EAST 38th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Denton Class-Room Exhibit 
For Use by Home Economics Teachers 
















You'll Want This 
Book of 
UNIT KITCHEN 
FURNITURE 

















Latest Product of 




















KEWAUNEE’S 
33 Years of 
ap oye od Kewaunee Utility and , Paar. 
Mae Sop “te in the Schoo age Cabinet Wo. U- 
tE. This interesting exhibit is already extensively used by \ Field 
. teachers of Home Economics. Shows actual materials used Y- 
in making hygienic, soft-knit Dentons, with ‘“‘swatches” 
K- of body and foot fabric, together with 
As booklet describing and illustrating a FREE! Just off the press. 
‘or : ; 8 | Shows complete new 
tour of the Denton Mills, and a short line of Unit Kitchen 
- talk to children. Sent without charge Peceeres Bg ume, Stace: 
} a7) ity an ararobe abinets; 
. po Pit to this magazine or to the Serving Tables and Chairs; Auto- 
iy adaress below. matic Adjustable Kitchen Stools, 
. ° ° etc. Also contains 1 lue Print 
" Hygienic Dentons All Sizes Layouts showing floor plans for Kewaunee Cabinet Base Unit 
fe I f A various sizes of complete Modern No. U-6062 
or Infants, Children Kewaunee Unit Kitchens. You will 
and Adults best sqiution te your problem of 
i Dentons have been known for 30 years attractive, durable, convenient on I 
: for health protection. One-piece and Ties Weonentine Departmant Unit 
i two-piece styles for infants and chil- Kitchen. ; 
: dren, in Regular (light gray) and cream- — ‘ r , — 
white De Luxe fabric. Baby Bags for Write for it today. ' 
infants. Sleeping Hoods for children SG ee i. 
and adults. Adult Dentons for men Meumuier ° 4 - ; 
= ———. = nd leading dry goods LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS Welder tenes, Linclouss ¢ 
and department stores. | 
| Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mar. 
Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 271 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Cc ille, Michi Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
ah a | Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 
* Representatives in Principal Cities 
—_ 


wm 





AMPUTATE 
THEEGGS 


FROM YOUR BAKING BILLS 
: Use FIXT Fully Prepared FLOUR 





MIXES. Everything... even the 
eggs...are already in! 


Just add water and bake! 


FIXT fully prepared FLOUR 
MIXES are all fixed... a perfect 
balance of top-quality ingredients, 
even including the eggs, scientifi- 
cally blended by the world’s largest 
makers of fully prepared flour 
mixes, 

So easy to use (simply add water 
and bake!) that even inexpert 
kitchen help turn out temptingly 





delicious baked goods without a 
single failure. Economical too... 
cuts the costs of numerous costly 
ingredients, cuts preparation time 
in half, cuts the necessity of ex- 
pensive kitchen help. 

Your jobber carries a full line 
of FIXT Products ... everything 
from Muffins and Cup Cakes to 
Waffles, Pie Crust, Griddle Cakes 


SEPTEMBER, 1938 If you do not wish to cut eoupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 





and Biscuits, fifteen delicious fully pre- 
pared mixes. Ask him about them, Or 
write us direct and we will gladly send 
our helpful booklet, “76 FIXT Recipes”. 


Address Dept. PH-9, FIXT PRODUCTS 
1170 Broadway +» New York 


FIX T hovers 





1170 BROADWAY - NEW YORK, WY. 













































For Every 
Kitchen 
























































































FOLEY 
MINCER 
$1.00 


For all 
raw foods 

















































































































For all blending 











Good Housekeeping 
@o, ° In stitute ay 
“HOUSEKEEPING MAC 





Page 364 gives details. Special 
Equipment Offer — all 4 products 
(value $3.75) sent postpaid for 
$2.00. Recipe circulars on request. 
FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
56 Main Street N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





































Facts About Wool 
(Continued from page 374) 


variety of wool fiber. The first classi- 
fications are based on the kind of sheep, 
and where they live. Then again the 
particular parts of the animal from 
which the wool is clipped influences its 
workability. From the shoulders and 
sides of a sheep usually come the finest 
fibers of a particular fleece. Many con- 
sumers do not realize the myriad varie- 
ties that prevail in wool fibers—running 
the gamut from coarse to fine. The use 
is determined by the purpose to which 
the finished fabric or garment will be 
put. The price element is, of course, 
very important, as it influences very 
largely the selection of wool fiber. Have 
you ever considered the wide variety of 
wool fabrics available—from light to 
heavy weight and from plain to fancy 
weaves—with all the intermediate types? 
The three main commercial classes of 
wool are: 
1. The 


carding or clothing wools— 


sometimes referred to as “woolen 
wools,” 

2.Combing wools, which require 
length of staple and where felting 
qualities are not desired. These 


fibers are used in the manufacture 
of worsteds. 


w 


. The carpet wools—or miscellaneous 
variety—which are long, strong and 





coarse. 

Each season brings new favorites in| 
wool fashions and fabrics but these 
three main classes remain the same. 
Today it is estimated there are 50,- | 
000,000 head of sheep and lambs in the 
United States, and these are owned by 
600,000 farmers. 








Effective Measurement 
Improves Instruction 


(Continued from page 364) 


4. Set up testing situations which you 
think will check on the progress toward 
the outcomes of the unit. 

5. Have test checked by competent 
judges, other teachers, or homemakers | 
to see if they agree on the key. 

6. Analyze the test by evaluating the 
items in the test. 

If the philosophy is accepted that 
measurement means diagnosing the diff- 
culties of students and guiding the de- 
velopmént of students so that each may 
grow into a well-rounded person, then 
every available means must be used in 


receive. Practical tests, written tests, 
and observation of student behavior must 
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41 Union Square 





Have a Mueller 

Blocking Frame 

in Your Sewing 
Room 


THE 


wav 





> all sizes; ea’) 
no pressing; d 
. shrinking; 





If unable to 
Wooden Frame 
us*and we shall 
Send for booklet. 
Frame Co., 





Regular price $5.50, special price 
to Home Economics Teachers $3.20, 
plus postage. Sent C.O.D. on receipt 
of order. 











PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 
A Laboratory Manual 
im Fitting and Reg Pattern Making 
Price $3.00 
by Mabel D. Erwin 
Professor of Clothing and Textiles 


exas Technological College 
Lubbock Texas 


RECIPES at 
Hart MODERATE COST 


for school, institution and 
commercial food service 
Now ready—a new collection of 550 
thoroughly tested recipes with menus and 
tables. Based on fifty servings with space 
for other quantities, cost records, ete. 
Unique format in spiral binding. 
By Constance C. Hart, Director of School 
Lunchrooms, Rochester, N. Y. 


$3.00 (postpaid) 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
New York 















sian I teach (subjects) 
determining the grade each student shall} in 


Name___ 
Address 


all be used in making the final evaluation. | @”. 





FREE 


QUANTITIES 





Comparative 
Recipes 












... illustrates how 
Irradiated Pet Milk 
uniformly makes ex- 
cellent food according 
to the standards of ap- 
pearance, grain, texture, 
consistency, flavor, econ- 
omy, nutritive value and 
simplicity of preparation. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447i Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 
Please send me_ 


copies of 









Comparative Recipes” 





school (grade) 











State ~ 
\Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of U. S.) 
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THE SYMBOL OF 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-three years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1937-38, without cost or 
other obligations. 

HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 








2-in-one 


that has 
proved its 
worth and 
efficiency 





The BLODGETT 


Roaster 
Baker 





oven 


A unit 


Write for 


details 
Roaster-Baker is a real 
money saver. 


THE MODERN 
BAKING FUEL 





The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 



























































“S O S” is a striking 
folder containing im- 
portant, timely informa- 
tion for Kitchen Opera- 
tors. It will be mailed 
soon. Watch for it. Make 
sure that a copy reaches 
you personally. Use 
coupon below. 

See, for example, how 
the Hobart KITCHEN 
SLICER’S automatic ac- 
curacy produces servings 
at definitely known costs 
—and extra servings! 




















See how EACH Hobart Ma- 
chine contributes actual 
savings daily: in potato 
peeling; in dishwashing; in 
mixing and general food 
preparing; in food cutting; 
in whipping cream and 
many other operations. 
If you are interested in 
lower costs of serving 
meals, be sure to read this 


“S$ OS” (Save, Oh Save) 
Folder. 


FOOD CUTTER 


“y 


POTATO 
PEELER 














Please be sure to mail me copy of ‘‘S O S’’ free. Especially interested in 








{] Kitchen Slicers {"] Dishwashers () Mixers 

C Potato Peelers () Food Cutters (C] Air Whips 
Name Sincsinemagiital ie caesliidiahaial Sia 
A ee ale PS Re a Ber es SSE nL BEA EES 


SEPTEMBER, 1938 If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 




































DID YOU KNOW 


That we carry a COMPLETE line of — 

RATORY APRONS at any price you wai 

Sic - 65¢ - 75c - 85c - $1.25 - $1. Boll 
THE PEASANT MAID-85c 


is one of our most popular styles. 





Peasant Maid—Front Peasant Maid—Back 
Here is a BRAND NEW apron that you will 
like! It brings STYLE and COLOR into 
the kitchen, and it is also an EX. 

Cc ENT value as yeu can see! 

OF COURSE 
You want to see the COMPLETE LINE so 
send for our new 1938-39 catalogue. DON’T 

FORGET-—We give 24 hour service!! 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 





~——ee Every Home Economist 
Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


formerly 
National Consumer News 
A Teaching “Tool” in Co ti 


$1 a Year—12 Vital co 
Send for Free Consumer Training Course 


205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


SHELL BE VERY GLAD 
SHE NOTICED THIS 
a BIT OF NEWS— 
ELL- PERFECT HOT 
STARCH WITHOUT 




















BOILING [§ NEWS - 
GOOD NEWS/ 


' RO N BEAUTIFULLY 


Here’s that modern way SPEEDILY / 
to hot starch without HAPPILY: 


mixing, boiling and bother as with lump starch. 
Makes starching easy. Makes ironing easy. Re- | 
stores elasticity and that soft charm of newness. 
No sticking. No scorching. Your iron fairly 
glides. A wonderful invention. This free test 


convinces. Send for a Trial Packet. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


§ THE HUBINGER CO., No. 620 KEOKUK, IA. § 
Your free sample, please, “That @ 
Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” 


NOTE: "Special quantities s ‘of this educational § 
material for class work upon request. 
PTTTITLLILLILITttitrttttttttt 


Community Standards 
(Continued from page 337) 


strips, we will probably make many ot 
them feel that their homes are hopeless. 


a school laboratory requires more dur- 


equipment than the average home and 
because it is bought in quantity and is 


school gets a better price than individuals 
could. Their attention must also be 
called to the basic principles of efficient 
|kitchen planning. Through field trips, 
|they should see these principles carried 





|out in different situations and on differ- | 
ent economic levels. They should think 
them through in terms of their own 
homes,—work to be done in the kitchen ; 
| things to be stored; structural features 
{to work around; money available. We 
must emphasize what to look for when 
selecting equipment and tools. We must 
guide them in evaluating advertisements, 
services, and demonstrations by concerns 
selling gas, electricity, or equipment. We 
must emphasize planning ahead and or- 
ganizing tasks connected with serving 
family meals, so as to avoid peak loads; 
j and last but not least, we must guide 
| them in acquiring neat, dexterous meth- 
}ods of working which also help in con- 
| serving time and energy. Only by this | 
|kind of teaching can we justify the ex- | 
| pense of unit kitchens and desks. It will | 
not only meet immediate needs but be 
useful later in changing conditions. Only 
by this kind of teaching can standards | 
be set which, to a greater or less degree | 
are attainable by all homes of the com- | 
munity, not just the few which can | 
afford the “ideal” or the “dream” kitch- 
en. One word of caution, however. | 
Let us not take the attitude or give the | 





|impression that we think all the kitchens | 
|of the community need to be improved, | 


and that we are a sort of self-appointed 


| home ecanomics Moses to lead the way. 


Several years ago, when a friend stz arted | 
to introduce a home economics teacher 
to a superintendent of school, he said: | 
“Oh, Yes! I know all about Miss Blank. | 
She’s teaching domestic reform!” Was | 
he facetious or a wee bit sarcastic? 


“The education of people to consume 
og ere intelligently is quite as desirable 
a function of our schools as that of pre- 
produce Con- 
sumer Buying implies good buying which 


paring people to goods. 
is the art of securing goods that satisfy 
the consumer’s needs with a minimum 


outlay of time, energy and money.” 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


We must be sure they understand that | 


able, therefore usually more expensive 


to be used for educational purposes, the | 


is good food—proper nourishment, Daily re- 
quirements of essential food elements are 
easily overlooked or neglected in the aver- 
age home but not by the wise dietitian. She 
knows that Nature won't be fooled! 


Dry milk solids makes proper 
simpler and easier. 


nourishment 
It supplies necessary 
milk minerals (especially calcium), milk 
sugar, milk proteins and important milk 
vitamins—and it does so economically. 


Let dry milk solids help you in the happy 
job of keeping people in good health. Send 
for the Institute bulletin on Institutional 
Diets. 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Drawer Q, 221 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 








BEST 
FOR COOKING 
Send 15ce (stamps) for 
Carnation Cook Book. 
CARNATION COMPANY 
703 Gas Light Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 








New Zest in SOUPS 
For Free Sample and Prize Recipe Book .. .Write 
Angostura—Dept. 7 —155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 





We all need 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


for grown sai and WORK yea" 





VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 
Sent 


Suggested Lesson Plans for 
teachers, which provide accu- 
rate information on Vitamins 
A, B, C, D, E andG, also illus- 
trative charts, recent clinical 

data, and bibliography. 

Accepted as standard educa- 

tional materials by the Wis- 

consin State Department of 

Public Instruction. Supplied 

gratis upon request. Dept. PE 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 
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ELECTED BY THE 
STUDENT BODY! 


Banana Bad I 


IKE TO please the palate of the entire stu- 
dent body and teaching staff? Give them 
an old favorite in a new guise . . . BANANA 
BREAD . .. with a rich fruity flavor and a 
delicate cake-like texture. BANANA BREAD 
slices perfectly . . . no crumbling. Bananas — 
used as the only liquid in the bread— keep the 
loaf fresh and moist for several days—a good 
economy point. 


BANANA BREAD sandwiches are delicious 
. . made with butter or your favorite cheese, 
fruit, or nut filling. 


BANANA BREAD is only one of the many 
new uses for bananas. 


Banana Cotadl 


15 pounds 12 ounces 





Amount for 1 loaf: 


1 pound 9 ounces 
Ingredients 


Flour 

Baking Powder 
Soda 

Salt 

Shortening 
Sugar 

Bananas*, peeled 
Eggs 





6 pounds 4 ounces 


mixture— 4 loaves 


Amounts or Weights 


1 pound 12 ounces 
1 ounce 

lf ounce 

\% ounce 

11 ounces 

1 pound 3 ounces 
2 pounds 

8 





mixture—10 loaves 


Amounts or Weights 


4 pounds 6 ounces 
214 ounces 

16 ounce 

34 ounce 

1 pound 11 ounces 
3 pounds 

5 pounds 

20 (1 quart) 


*Use all-yellow or fully ripe bananas 


@ Sift together flour, baking powder, soda and salt. 
Cream shortening and sugar well, add bananas and beat 
until they are thoroughly mashed. Add eggs gradually, 
beating well after each addition. Add flour and mix only 
until smooth. Bake in greased bread pans in a moderate 
oven (350° F.) 1 hour 10 minutes or until bread is done. 


OCTOBER, 


1938 
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FREE..NEW SET OF 35 QUANTITY BANANA RECIPES 
Fruit Dispatch Company, Home Economics Dept. 
Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free, your new, tested banana recipes and sug- 


gestions in quantity proportions for institutional use, on 4 x 6 
file cards. 

Name 

Street 

City State 


UNITED FRUIT BANANAS distributed by FRUIT DISPATCH CO. 


PHE- 10-38 
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WHAT IS A“WHOLE F 


ANSWER:— 


Food scientists find a ready answer in Shredded 
Wheat—the 100% whole wheat cereal—and milk. 
Body-building food for youngsters... for adults, 
the complete array of precious food elements that 
repair tissues and supply needed energy. (Add 
natural, nutty whole wheat flavor and you have 


an unbeatable “whole family” breakfast! ) 


Look for this package 


at your food store 






















FREE! 


RECIPE BOOK 


Send now for the new revised edition 
of the Shredded Wheat recipe book 
—filled with sparkling new ideas for 
serving Shredded Wheat throughout 
the day. Hurry—the supply is limited! 


fri ce eee en a tee se ay ee ee cme asinnm oy 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Educational Dept. 
| 449 West 14th St., New York City 
| Please send me my free copy of “A 
| Book of Distinctive Recipes”. 
BUILDS ENERGY Name : 
| Address “ 
The Seal of SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT | City Si: 
Perfect Baking OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY L my State 
Vol. XVI, Number 10. Monthly Lakeside Pub. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscriptions $2 a year. U. S. Entered as second clas 
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